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Q Fine Arts, Music and the Brama 


PRICE 
SIXPENCE. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 








RexAat ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


NOTICE IS naeeet GIVEN, Th That the President and Council 
will proceed to ELECT ONE TURNER ANNUITANT. Applicants 
for the Turner r Annutty which is of the value of 501., must be artists 
of repute in need of aid thro the unavoidable failure of pro- 
fessional ee or other causes.—Forms of application can be 
obtainea on application at the Royal Reaaene. and must be filled in 
and returned not later than JQNE 30, 1 








Exhibitions. 
OYAL SUMMER EXHIBITION. 
Open 9 a.m. to 7 P. M. 


ACADEMY. Admission 1s. Ci 1s. 
SEASON TICKET 5s. 





MAFLING SCHOOL, STROUD. 


HEAD MASTER required, outs in SEPTEMBER for the above 
Secondary School. The School and Head Master's house stand on 
aeven acres of land and are about half a mile from eerone 

The Master must be between 30 and 45 years of , and must be a 
Graduate cf some University of the Uni Kingdom, or have such 
other equivalent qualification as may be apereved. by by the Board of 
Education ; in me latter case he aes win iy 4 Governors that he 
has for not five years effici a school of a 
grade not tedveler to that for Le p= the | Maritog cachool provides. 

The Master will receive a fixed salary of 100l., and a Capitation Fee 
of 11. per term for each Boy, in ‘addition to the Master's house and 
rates and taxes thereon. 

There are now 135 Boys at the School. 

Applications stating age and qualifications, with copies of not more 
than four recent testimonials and the names of personal references, 
— be made qi JUNE 29, 1915, to the Clerk to the Governors, FREDK. 

WINTERBOTHAM, Solicitor, ~~ jig Gloucestershire, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained 








Educational. 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


AND 
MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are offered to candidates who give evidence 
of a high standard of proficiency in Arts or Science Fac 
Scholarshi is of the value of 1001, and the successful vandidstes will 
be requi to enter for the full Medical Curriculum in the University 
and the Royal Infirmary. ee arr should be sent, on or before 
SEPTEM BER 20, to RAR, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Boys under 14 0n June 1, 1915, will be heli on JULY 13 and Follo puin 
Days.—Further information can be obtained from THE H AD 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 











ByPucaTION (choles: of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 
PROSPECTUSES of tot GNI nas "and. of ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, 


—s geet 
Sent (free of ras) to f requirements by 
GRIFFITHS, PO ay, Shiri & & "PAWOBTT. School Agents. 


ed 1833. 
34, Bedford Street, oak Telephone—7021 Gerrard. 








Situations Vacant. 


UX IVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 


The Council of the College invites applications for the Log of 
LECTURER IN SEMITIC LANGUAGES. The salary will be 
= om annum. 


_ ae INSTITUTE, PRESTON. 


lications are invited fora HEAD ART MASTER, to commence 

hie. uties at the latter end of SEPTEMBER. Salary 2801. per annuum. 
Applications, mates qualifications and previous experience, accom- 
panied by not less than three recent testimonials, to forwarded, on 


or or before JUNE 30, 1915, to 
T. R. JOLLY, Principal and Secretary. 


HE Council of the Durham Colleges in the 
University of Durham pro} 8 shortly to bee Lady a PRIN 
CIPAL of the WOMEN’S HO: L, who must be possessing 
University qualifications.— For information as to the terms and con- 
ditions of the post application should be made to THE SECRETARY 
OF THE CUUNCIL, University Offices, Durham. 











BALSHAW’'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
LEYLAND, LANC8, 
Dual Secondary School under B. of E. and Lancs. C C. 
Wanted, in SEPTEN Dae. FORM MISTRESS. Graduate (Hons ) 
| aed referred. French (Oral) to —, of Univ. Entrance Scholes. 
wedish Drill—B. of E. Course. sort Ce Scale. i. to 1701, = 
101. increments. — Apply FREDER CK e: CKSON, M.A, Head 
Master. THOMAS DODD, Clerk to the Governors. 
47, Lune Street, Preston. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
REGENT'’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 

Applications are invited for the t of SUPERINTENDENT OF 
THE COLLEGE HOSTEL, in York Place. The Hostel accommodates 
about Fourteen Students. 

Preference will be given to candidates holding a University Degree 
paces valent. Experience with University Students, some know- 
ledge Nursing, and ex — in Household Management are 
ee qualifications. The salary offered is 751. per annum, with 





Four printed or typed copies of applications, and of not more than 
three recent a should he sent, not later than WEDNES.- 
DAY, June 30, to E SECRETARY OF COUNCID, Bedford 
College, Regent's Park, , Fey N.W., from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 





an poe ulars may be obtained from the dersi; d, by 
whom plications, — emma must be received on or — 
sn apples Y, June 24, 19) A. BROWN, Registrar. 


Dz. J. 
a College, Cardiff, June 12, 1915. 


HE TRAINING SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ARTS FOR SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
The Mensgumeat Committee of ~~ School invites applications for 
the post of MISTRESS OF MET. = 
The salary offered is 1507. per ann’ 
Further icu: can be chenined from the undersigned, by 
en a lications and testimonials must be received not later _ 





DAY, July 14, 1915. . A. BROWN, Secre' 
“ae College, Cardiff, “June 12, 1915. 





QCIENCE MISTRESS required for September. 
Chemistry up to Matriculation standard at tena with Ele- 
men Physics and Botany. Experience or trainin ‘and Games 
desirable. Salary from 1102. to 1301.—Applications, with copies of 
toatimonials, which will aa be return sent a8 800n as ble 





OUNTY BOROUGH OF BURNLEY. 


Applications are invited for the Aig 3 of pomporas saperane 
LIB (AGIAN .¥, MARSH ats, ae ap LIB. So 
mencing per annum. Applica: — pg the rary 
Association’ 8 Certificate for Cataloguing will be p a 

d by copies of not mere: 
sutieeiaie and endorsed “ Assistant Librarian,” should be add: 
me, and should reach my office not later than THURSDAY, the 
24th inst. PEREGRINE THOMAS, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Burnley, June 10, 1915. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF SMETHWICK. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
MALE ASSISTANT (age 17-20) wanted. Only those with previous 
experience in 4 Public Library need applv. Preference will be given 
to one accusto! to working a Cotgreave's Indicator and Ewe has 
a practical | aeotaten of Type-writing. Salary 651. per annu 








n three recent 
dressed 








rned, to be 
to THE HEAD MISTRESS, Pendleton ‘High School, 


ECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AST DEREHAM, NORFOLK. 
The Govern: ~~. the above School invite a; applications fon _ post 
of SCIENCE. MISTRESS to commence work in EMB 
Special subject Botany. Degree and canes to a 
Salary 1201. rising by casent increments of 51. to 1401. per annum. 
Forms of cpalenion, =i should be returned not later than 


JUNE 23, may be obtained f: a 
A. E, WHITBY, Clerk to the Governors. 
14, Cemetery Road, East Sedan, June 8, 1915. 


WEIsH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
ACT, 1889. 


MOLD COUNTY SCHOOL. 

2 Governors of the MOLD COUNTY INTERMEDIATE (Dual) 
SCHOSL invite ogptiestions, for the post of SENIOR MISTRESS. 
Candidates must be Universi ty Graduates (or in the case of je 
or Cambridge Candidates hold certificates equivalent to a d 
and have had teaching experience. al Subjects r 
Historyand English Literature. Duties o commence SEPT aed: 
Salary 1401. Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience, 
with copies of three recent testimonials, must be sent to the under- 
signed on or ere roe E 25, 1915. 

D. LLEWELLYN-JONES, Clerk to the Governors. 
Mold, tlt He 1915. 


OMERTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
(for the Training of Women as Elementary School Teachers). 
Wanted, for SEPTEMBER, an experienced TEACHER, with a 
ford Diploma in Teaching, to supervise School Practice and Lecture 
n History 
Salary, according qualifications and experience, 1007.-1201., 
resident.—Apply eeetialely to THE PRINCIPAL, at the College. 














seating age and experience, and oe ‘coples of 
not more than three One on ee to be sent to the under- 
signed not later ion JUNE 
anvassing, either oli at or indirectly will be a disqualification. 
GEv. GULLIMAN, Librarian. 








Situations Wanted. 
YOUNG LADY, Graduate (First-Class Honours 


English, paahre, 1914', wishes SECRETARIAL WORK, or 
Lectureship in English Literature, or post as Teacher or Tutor.— 
Apply Rev. FRANK ASHCROFT, 121, George Street, Edinburgh. 


B etait LECTURER in Psychology and 
oer does oe good Linguist, strenuous worker, desires 
—J. V., 9, Wordsworth Avenue, 














Miscellaneous. 


E SECRETARIAL BUREAD, 25, Queen 
Anne's Gate, St. gemma Cas, 8. + Tel. : 5691 Victoria. Miss 
PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos), Official Indexer to H.M.’ > 
Government. Private Libraries Catalogued an Arran Research 
Work, Forei ey ~ lish. Private Secretaries and In exers trained. 
‘THE TECHNIQUE OF INDEXING,’ 2s. 9d. net, post free 


HE TIMES, June 22, 1815, containing Welling- 
tons official | Saeeend Battle of a , om pe 
ARCHER Hawthorn Avenue, Louth (Lincs es .). 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 








Tppe-Wariting, Kc. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


YPE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gra- 
duate (Classical Tepes, @ ha College, Cambridge; Inter- 
mediate Art«, Londov). posieten. xn neee. — Mies 
M. CATCHPOOI, LA Inga’ Hon Lewisham, formerly 
CAMBRIDGE TYPE- Witting OFFICE. 2 No. (shortly). 





UTHORS’ MSS. and ot PE WRITING a 





han Ty Rand Meeti ar ‘reported. — 
ists vi eetings, tures, Sermons re _- 

METROPOL LITAN TYPING OFFICE, 2, Chancery Lane. . 

e' 





IT 'YPE- WRITING. — AUTHORS’ MSS. a 
partly y. Accuracy and Dispatch. 
Mies RISDON, Sredina, 28, Alexandra Koad, I Kingston Hill, Surrey. 





AUTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, 
PLAYS, ES8AY8 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 
Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 


M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucks. 








Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are propered to 
consider and place MSS. for early publication. work of 
all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest, first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—5 and 6, Clement's Inn, W 








Sales by Auction. 


Pictures, Works of Art, and Antiquities. 
MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellirgton 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 23. at 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely, PICTURES, WORKS OF ART, and ANTI QUITIES, "he 
Property of the late Dr. CO. D. GIN — of Oakthorpe, Palmei's 
Green, N. (sold by order of the Executors). 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Works of Art, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
pi SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, ———— 
Street, Strand, eo RADAY, aE, =, i o'clock 
WORKS. OF ART, the y f GEO a me: 
deceased (sold by order of the Mlscinisteatrix) A Gane y a 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Miscellaneous Books. 
Meson HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


UCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
THURSDAY, June 24, and Following Day, at l vdeeke” MISC ‘er 
LANEOUS BOUKS, including Topographical and Antiquarian 
Books—Gibbon’s Roman Empire, First Edition, 6 vols.—Grammont’s 
Memoirs, old morocco—Landman’s (beervations on 
2 vols., ged other Booke with Coloured Pliates—Modern Fine Art 
Rooks vg es Salmon Fishing, First Edition — First Editions 
of Charlotte ronté, Thackeray, and others—Library Seta of Scott, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Ainsworth, George Eliot, &c., in calfand morocco. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





TEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. Estab. 1760. 


38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
TUESDAY next, at 1 o'clock. 


Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
a VARIETY of CURIOR, including China, i tar Fag pe var 
yer oy and Cloisonné Work-a fine eoeee Service— w Zealand 
Feather Box—Native Weapons; also mall SOLLECTION of 
CLOCKS and WATCHFS from a PRIVATE COLLECTOR, including 
Three Enelish Bracket Clocks—old Verge Timepieces and antique 
Fine te — popes. Quare, and other wall: koown Makers. About 
by order of the yvecutees of a Gentleman, deceas 
feizaton China, a number of uste and Statues—a fine 
rench Ormulu moun mboyoa-w wood. ¥ Writing Desk—and a 
"On view da of Oil Paintings, withou 
lew day prior from 10 it 5 $ oclock and morning of Bale. 





RS ae Se ee 
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Catalogues. 


Rooks (over 1,000,000 volumes) on Literary, 
Educational, Law, Medical, Technical and all other subjects 
‘Second-hand at half prices; New at 25 per cent discount. CATA- 
LOGUES post free. State wants. Books sent on ayoroval.—W. &G- 
#OYLE, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 





ERTRAM DOBELL 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER, 
77, Charing Cross R London, W.C. 

A large Stock of Old and Rare ke in English Literature, 
incl Poetry and the Drama—Shakespeariana—First Editions of 
Famous Authors—Manuscripte—Lllustrated Books, &. CATALOGUES 
‘free on application. 


AG@GS8 BRO 8S, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 

DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHB. 
CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 

Telegraph and Cable Address: “ Bibliolite London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 











Probident Institutions. 


THE 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A Young Man or Woman of twenty-one can invest the sum of 
‘Thirteen Pounds (or its ival by instal ts) and obtain the 
right to participate in the following advantages = 

ay > gee from want in time of adversity as long as need 

exists. 

SECOND Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country for aged Members. 

FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when needed. 

For further information apply to THE SECRETARY of the 
‘Institution, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


NJ EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed £39,000. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 








Patron : 

The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K G. K.T. 
President 

Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lrp. 
OBJECTS.—This Institution was blished in 1839 in the City 
of London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 





enjoy its benefits, ape pe ment of Five *hillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provi that he or she is engaged in the sale of 

yn bee and such Members who thus contribute secure riority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS.—The Anouitants now number Seventy, the Men 
receiving 251. and the Women 201. per annum each. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty 7 Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 
‘Newsvendors 

The “ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25i., and One 
Woman, 201., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882,and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
‘throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 

jous then existing ‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
right of election to its benefits. 

The ‘‘Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 25!. per annum for 
One Man, in perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 
~who died May 12, 1899. 

The principal features of the Rules governing election to all 
Pensions are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of 
‘the Institution for not less than ten years preceding application ; 
(2) not less than sixty years of age; (3) engaged in the sale of News- 
paper for at least ten years. 

ELIEF.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the I ion, but to Ne lors or their servants 
who may be rec ded for assist by Members of the Institu- 
tion ; and, subject to investigation, relief is awarded in accordance 
~with the merits and requirements of each case. 
W. WILKIE JONES Secretery 














‘A NEW FRENCH NOVEL TO READ 


La véridique histoire de 


LOUISE YORK 


By LEA LAURENT 
3fr. 50 2/8 


The novel deals with a woman’s downfall and 
eventual redemption. 


IRIS, 30-31, Furnival Street, E.C. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (June 19) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—The Identity of Isabel Bigod—The so-called Psalter of St. Columba—Statues at the Royal 
7° elias about the Kaiser — Shakespeare’s French—‘ Poilu”—Literary Activity 
of Hus. 


QUERIES :—A ‘‘Pound” for Prisoners — Reference Marks — William Borrows—Archer Family— 
Bishop Spencer of Madras—Heraldic Query — Kennel or Cannel Coal— Cheeses in Ireland 
—Author Wanted—Rev. C. Strong—Royal Regiment of Artillery—Authorship of Sermons— 
MSS.: Authors Wanted—Mrs. Vincent— London M.P.’s, 1661—Love: Tenison—‘‘ The Jew”— 
Lieut. John Wills, R.N.—R. T. Lonsdale, Artist—Author of Qnotation Wanted—Sigismundus, 
Suecie Heres — Fernando Recanuto or Canutoi—.The Commonwealth Mace — Master John 
Foxtone—Zulziman. 


REPLIES :—‘ The Clubs of London,’—Stones used to Staunch Blood—Victor Vispré—Mungo Campbell 
—Julius Cesar and Old Ford—Peter Walker—Horncastle—James Thomas Kirkman—Bumble- 
puppy—James Chalmers— Onions and Deafness—‘ Just Twenty Years Ago ’—Authors of Quota- 
tations Wanted—Disraeli's Life: Emanuel—Hangleton—Fortnum & Mason—George Bodens— 
Origin of ‘Omne Bene’—D’Oyley’s Warehouse—Authors Wanted—Anstruther, Fife: Scott of 
Balcomie—Necessary Nicknames—Helicon Theatre—Kelso Abbey—The Zanzigs—The Flag of 
the Knights of Malta—Floating Ironclad Batteries—Munday Surname: Derivation. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Jacke Jugeler’—‘ The Arcana of Freemasonry—‘ Miscellanea Genealogica et 
Heraldica ’—Dobell’s ‘ Sonnets and Lyrics ’—‘ Surnames of the United Kingdom.’ 


OBITUARY :—William Hayman Cummings. 





LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (June 12) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Identity of Isabel Bigod—Site of the Globe Theatre—Irish Annals—Shakespeare Allusions 
—Calcutta Statues and Memorials—Tennyson and Crabbe—Twentieth-Century English. 


QUERIES :—“‘ Le Roy ne veult ”—‘‘ Ice Saints »—Boucher Family—Ghostwick—Palmer as Hamlet— 
Flemish Immigrants— Old Ring—Tracy—Ferrers of Tamworth Castle—Old Etonians—Lieut. E. 
Collyer—Goats with Cattle—Dutch Prayer-Book—Miss Barsanti—Milner Portraits—G. Wallis 
—C. F. Ellerman—Repudiation of Public Loan—‘‘ Welch”—Hugh Price Hughes—Sir James 
Paget—John Parselle—‘‘ Alter” in a Latin Epitaph—Chesapeake and Shannon—Adam Gordon 
—Emperor Charles V.—Epigram on Hearne—Refusal of Knighthood—Judgment of Solomon. 


REPLIES :—De Gorges—Image of Allhallows—Crooked Lane: Lovekin—‘ Mirage of Life’—Noncon- 
formist Ministers—St. Chad—Retrospective Heraldry—Irish Marching Tunes—Alphabet of 
Stray Notes—Electro-Plating and its Discoverers—‘‘ Scummer” Tubular Bells—Nancy Dawson 
—Duignan Bibliography—Authors Wanted—Roses a Cause of Colds—Macaulay’s ‘ Lord Bacon’ 


—Hose. 
NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ The Samson-Saga’—‘ A Guide to the English Language’—‘ The Burlington. 
Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Century Books on London. ‘L’Intermédiaire.’ 





THE NUMBER FOR JUNE 5 CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Sir Richard Burton’s Archdeacon—A College Hall-book of 1401-2—Statues and Memorials 
in the British Isles—‘‘ Curmudgeon ”—‘‘ Children to bed and the goose to the ffre”’—‘* Cock ” : 
‘‘Cockboat ”’—Leather and Algebra: William Gifford. 


QUERIES :—Gay: Request for Letters —Floating Ironclad Batteries—‘‘ Heraldry Pole ”—‘‘Sacra- 
mentum ”—Corpus Christi in England: Post-Reformation—Authors of Quotations Wanted— 
Sheridan Knowles a Graduate of Aberdeen—Joseph Copley—Biographical Information Wanted 
—Spon: Spoon—John Stuart, Edinburgh—Mexican Family—Rev. George Nicholson—Mrs. 
Bulkeley—Miss Nossiter—Baron Adam Friedel—Birgit-Rooke, Ninth Abbess of Syon—George 
Offley—‘The Chimney-Sweep's Chorus ’— Courage, the Brewer—Field or Feld of Yorkshire— 
The Seven Seas. 


REPLIES :—De Gorges—Hangleton : Prsvry=Persevere ye—Cromwell’s Ironsides—History of Eng- 
land with Riming Verses—The Custody of Ecclesiastical Archives—Hebrew Medal with Alleged 
Portrait of our Lord—Lady Chapel—Terrace in Piccadilly —Clyst—Allen Puleston—Jew King— 
Medicinal Mummies—Napoleon and the Riehee-the of the Knights of Malta—German 
Soldiers’ Amulets—Pack-borses—A Russian Easter—Myriorama—Cream-Coloured Horses —Our 
National Anthem ; Standard Version—Ludgate or Grafton Picture of Shakespeare—‘‘ Sock ”— 
Dupuis, Violinist—True Blue—Oxfordshire Landed Gentry—‘‘ The tune the old cow died of ”»— 
Chantries—Hemborow. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘The Development of Arabic Numerals in Europe’—Herrick’s Poems— 
Reviews and Magazines. 





; J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and of all Newsagents. 
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‘ekepeditionen og i alle boglader. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


“Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. 
‘* Far superior to ordinary guides.”— Daily Chronicle. 





VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) 
SHOULD USE DARLINGTON’S 


London and Environs. 
By E. C. COOK & Sir Ed. T. COOK. 


Sixth Edition, Revised, 6s. 
30 Maps and Plans. 30 Illustrations. 
“Very ,cumeseeally tops them all.”"—Daily Graphic. 
“ A brilliant book.”— Times 
- Particularly good.”— Academy. 
“ Best Handbook to London over issued.”— Liverpool Daily Post. 





100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 3s. 6d. 
PARIS, LYONS, and the RIVIERA, 


60 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 5s. 
NORTH WALES. 


100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 5s. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
NORTH DEVON and NORTH CORNWALL. 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
SOUTH DEVON and SOUTH CORNWALL. 


1/- THE MOTOR-CAR ROADBOOK 
and Hotels of the World. 




















Visitors to matemaree, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, Worth 
ing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Rig Pe = ton, Sidmouth, Ply- 
uth, Dartmouth, Falmou . Pe 
Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lynton, Bidetank "Wye 
Valle’ th, bag -super- Mare, Malvern, heltenha am, - 
drin (od Wells, Bre Ross, n, Llangollen, Abersst th, 
Barmouth, Criccieth, ‘Pwllheli, yok Rhyl, Colwyn ‘4 
Bangor, Carnarvon, ‘Beddgelert, Snowdon, Bettws-y-Coed, Nor- 
‘wich, ae Lovesto 


Darlington Handbooks, Is. each. 


Liangollen : Dartincron & Co. London: Simpxin’s 
New York and Paris: Brentano's. 
Raitway BookstTaLis AND ALL BookSELLERs, 





THE 
New Witness 


Edited By CECIL CHESTERTON. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 17, 1915. 


TRADE UNIONS AND MUNITIONS. 


A Glimpse of America: 
VIII. The “Reconstructed” Negro. 
By Cecil Chesterton. 


The Flying Man. 


In a Serbian Hospital. 
By John W.N. Sullivan. 


By Bernard Capes. 
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LITERATURE 
——@ 


and Other Poems. By Rupert 
(Sidgwick & Jackson, 2s. 6d. 


1914, 
Brooke. 
net.) 


Few of the promises defeated by the war 
have been mourned with so widespread and 
‘so deep a regret as that which went out in 
the death of Rupert Brooke. This last 
volume of his work collects scattered 
pieces with which his friends are already 
familiar, one or two of which have 
been recognized as holding something of 
the quality of the «riya és dei. A line 
of clear, sharp cleavage divides the 
five sonnets grouped under the title ‘1914’ 
from the poems written before the war. 


The earlier things printed here—they 
include the fine poem ‘ The Old Vicarage, 
Grantchester ’"—form, indeed, by them- 
selves a remarkable achievement. They 
are entirely free from that faint touch of 
morbid brutality which showed itself 
somewhat too expressively here and there 
in the ‘Poems’ of 1911, and which is 
a notable excess with the modern poet. 
Yet they are melancholy, for the most 
part, to the point of morbidness, their 
most frequent and characteristic mood 
being that over-lucid, ironic complaisance 
which accompanies respite—whether this 
be relief from passion, or from sorrow or 
violent mental struggle, or whether it be, 
as we find it in Stevenson (and Rupert 
Brooke more than once recalls Stevenson), 
a suspension of physical trouble. It 
makes an hour—if it have but recurred 
often enough—which forbids hope, but is, 
within its own limits, singularly rich— 
rich in the inward play of faculty, in the 
throwing-off of splendid images and 
jewelled phrases, in an enhanced capacity, 


too, for old practice, which will bring it, 





by a sudden, long stride, nearer to per- 
fection. As examples of this ‘“ storm- 
washed ”’ brilliancy of imagination we 
would instance the first part of the sonnet 
entitled ‘Clouds,’ and especially ‘ The 
Night Journey.’ Of the ironic element, 
the chief explicit instance is the delight- 
ful ‘ Heaven * :— 
Fish (fly-replete, in depth of June, 


Dawdling away their wat’ry noon) 
Ponder deep wisdom, dark or clear. 


One may not doubt that, somehow, Good 

Shall come of Water and of Mud ; 

And, sure, the reverent eye must see 

A Purpose in Liquidity. 

We darkly know, by Faith we cry, 

The future is not Wholly Dry.... 
And so on through several more witty 
couplets. There is not wanting either the 
more direct expression of the mood to 
which we have referred these things—some- 
thing nearer akin to a sad, delicious ex- 
haustion than to rest, most clearly to be 
seen, perhaps, in the verses headed 
* Retrospect.’ 

What is the matter? Rupert Brooke 
chooses to lay the blame on the disappoint- 
ing nature of love. He seems about to 
bring into English poetry the discovery 
some one has recently made in France, 
that love is—not accidentally by some 
cursed individual ill-luck, but—essentially 
and always unsatisfactory. 

....they know, love grows colder, 
Grows false and dull, that was sweet lies at most. 
Astonishment is no more in hand or shoulder, 


But darkens, and dies out from kiss to kiss. 
All this is love; and all love is but this. 


In ‘The Great Lover’—a poem of 
many beautiful lines and abundant false 
rhetoric—he turns from humanity alto- 
gether to find the lover’s ‘“‘ inenarrable god- 
head of delight ’’ in mere things, and hurls 
upon us a long, lively, deftly selected 
catalogue of separate objects which he has 
loved, beginning with 

White plates and cups, clean-gleaming, 
Ringed with blue lines ; and feathery, faery dust : 


a catalogue which inevitably recalls, yet 
is actually so alien from, Herrick—perhaps 
might truly be termed an expansion of the 
first part of ‘ The Celestial Surgeon.’ 

We seem able to pluck the heart out of 
the poet’s mystery if we put this poem 
alongside ‘ Tiare Tahiti,’ first of the little 
series called ‘The South Seas,’ and made 
in February, 1914. In it the lover talks 
to his South Sea girl of what is to be found 
in Paradise :— 


There is the Face, whose ghosts we are ; 


Never a tear, but only Grief; 
Dance, but not the limbs that move ; 
Songs in Song shall disappear ; 
Instead of lovers, Love shall be; 
For hearts, Immutability 

And you'll no longer swing and sway 
Divinely down the scented shade, 
Where feet to Ambulation fade, 


he tells her—bidding her at last—with 
the natural, perilous, human adherence 
to the many as opposed to the One— 


Crown the hair and come away!.... 
Dive and double and follow after, 

Snare in flowers, and kiss, and call, 
With lips that fade, and human laughter 
And faces individual, 

Well this side of Paradise ! 





We do some injustice to this poem by 
thus quoting fragments from it. As a 
whole, beneath its easy suavity of diction, 
its flashes of wit, and an occasional starry 
line, it is one of the strongest things in the 
book, and illustrates best—of that pre- 
dominant mood we have tried to describe 
—its “ sad lucidity.” 

It seems almost a pity, although it 
may be good business from the pub- 
lishers’ point of view, to have put 
first the five sonnets written after the out- 
break of war ; they make their truest effect 
when read last, coming like the resolution 
of a discord. It is no wonder that people 
have been deeply moved by them. For 
what ailed Rupert Brooke, as a poet, ailed 
the whole generation to which he belongs ; 
and this sudden, stern, ecstatic sense of 
unification, of peace, wrought by the stress 
of a great call upon those whom, it might 
be, Ocot Gavarovde xaddeooov, 18 an ex- 
perience—mercifully out of sight of the 
newspaper-man and the photographer— 
which has undoubtedly come to many. 
It is like the wakening of a new chivalry. 
Of the medieval chivalry we do, indeed, 
see only ‘‘ on earth the broken ares.”” Old 
armour, a few old names, dim romances— 
‘“women and children first’ in a ship- 
wreck—there is charm and goodness in 
these things ; but what do they tell us of 
the revolt to God that chivalry was from 
the hideous muddle of medizval lawless- 
ness ¢ 

Yet another revolt by some new order 
of strict knighthood, and from a deeper- 
going, more fatal confusion, may well be 
the dream of generous spirits now. They 
may, indeed, be esteemed happy to whom it 
falls to sound the first trumpets calling it 
together. 

Rougher somewhat, and plainer in 
workmanship than some of the earlier 
sonnets and somewhat less finely fashioned, 
too, to the ear, these of ‘1914’ are the 
better rather than the worse for depending 
mostly on the eagerness and beauty of 
their thought. Welcome and fitting is 
their directness of personal emotion, and 
welcome, too—what had rather dropped 
out of a literature too much given to 
pathos and softness—is the recognition of 
the good fortune and the inspiration to be 
found in death. F 

We quote the first, ‘ Peace,’ not as being 
the best of the five, but as expressing, 
perhaps, together more lines of the author's 
feeling than the others :— 

Now, God be thanked Who has matched us with 
His hour, 
And caught our youth, and wakened us from 
sleeping, 
With hand made sure, clear eye, and sharpened 
power, 

To turn, as swimmers into cleanness leaping, 
Glad from a world grown old and cold and weary, 

Leave the sick hearts that honour could not 

move, 


And half-men, and their dirty songs and dreary, 
And all the little emptiness of love! 


Oh! we, who have known shame, we have found 
release there, 
Where there ’s no ill, no grief, but sleep has 
mending, 
Naught broken save this body, lost but breath ; 
Nothing to shake the laughing heart’s long 
peace there 
But only agony, and that has ending ; 
And the worst friend and enemy is but Death. 
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THREE BOOKS ON THE WAR. 


Att the three books on the war now before 
us have their gocd points, and in that of 
Mr. Perris, ‘The Campaign of 1914 in 
France and Belgium,’ we may call 
attention to the thoughtful Introduction 
in which he tries to show that behind 
the immediate causes of the war there 
were old combinations and divisions of 
interest which for years had been at 
work, and which were all leading to 
calamity. The Anglo - German naval 
rivalry, and the Franco-Prussian return 
to three years’ military service, were, he 
vonsiders, as dangerous as were the desires 
of Germany for foreign possessions and 
for supreme power on the Continent. Mr. 
Perris is by no means unfair to Germany, 
and he shows how she was handicapped 
as a Great Power by her late appearance 
on the scene. He admits that her land- 
locked position made it difficult for her to 
obtain colonies and to trade with them ; 
and he shows that, if her problem of defence 
was in some ways simplified by her posi- 
tion, it was in other respects made more 
difficult. He does not deny that there 
was some justice in the complaint of Ger- 
many that she was being encircled ; but, 
after all, such admissions only strengthen 
the case of those who say that beyond the 
shadow of a doubt Germany was the pro- 
moter of the war. 

For many of the facts connected with 
the early part of the war Mr. Perris relies 
on the dispatches of Sir John French ; but 
the great difficulty of those who attempt 
at this moment to write histories of the 
war is, as Mr. Perris sees, that years must 
elapse before we know what was the 
original German plan of campaign. It is 
known that Germany had worked out her 
plans for an advance through Belgium ; 
but she did not know what Belgian 
opposition she would have to face, and 
was not sure till the last minute whether 
she would have to deal with a British army; 
neither did she know where France would 
make her main effort. 

The story of the great retreat to the 
Marne is admirably told, end it makes 
reading of which the Allies may well be 
proud, and reading far pleasanter than the 
tale of ‘the flight from Paris in the early 
weeks of the war. Mr. Perris has also 
done well to quote some notes ‘‘ written by 
a@ man who has no literary pretensions,” 
which give a magnificent description of 
war, and of the courage and work of the 
French Army Medical Service. Nothing 
better of its kind has yet appeared. 

Like Mr. Belloc in his two books, Mr. 
Perris deals in plans and diagrams, and 
like Mr. Belloc, he occasionally has mys- 
terious letters in his text which refer to 
plans for which the reader has to hunt, 





The Campaign of 1914 in France and 
Belgium. By G. H. Perris. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 10s. 6d. net.) 

A General Sketch of the European War. By 
Hilaire Belloc. (Nelson & Sons, 6s. net.) 

The Two Maps of Europe, and Some Other 


Aspects of the Great War. By the same 
author. (Pearson, ls. net.) 





as the plans are not always on the pages 
where they are named. 

As to the future, Mr. Perris is a sanguine 
person who dreams of perpetual peace. 
He writes that 
“the chief institutions of a comity of 
nations are actually in being. Let them be 
strengthened with an operative will, and 
an agreement for mutual defence, and ‘ the 
substitution for force, for groupings and 
alliances and a precarious equipoise, of a 
real European partnership’ will soon be 
achieved.” 


We hope so, but we have our doubts. 


Mr. Belloc has made for himself a great 
name as a writer on this war, and he knows 
so much of the countries where fighting is 
going on that one expects to get from him 
something that will live in the reader’s 
mind. His ‘ General Sketch’ is only the 
introductory volume of a series; but, if 
he can keep up the standard he has set, 
his work will certainly live. 

In his present instalment he attempts 
to cover only the outbreak of hostilities 
and the historical causes leading to the 
conflict, and to provide an estimate of the 
comparative strength of the combatants, 
together with an account of the days in 
which the armies were taking up their 
positions. He wisely enough, at this 
period, avoids detail, and gives only the 
essential facts, ending his present ‘ Sketch ’ 
with September 5th. 

His clear account of the events which, 
since 1870, step by step, led us to turn from 
Germany, and to side with France, must 
be read in his own words. It is impossible 
to condense it further than he has done, 
but we may note that he shows why Ger- 
many began to build a great fleet, how 
she made Europe understand that she 
meant Holland and Belgium to fall in the 
long run under her rule, and how it came 
about that we had no choice but to transfer 
our weight in the European balance from 
the side of Prussia to that of Russia and 
France. Mr. Belloc sees that the removal 
of our support from one European group to 
another was caused solely by the necessity 
for British supremacy at sea, and that in 
our policy there was never, at any time, 
any idea of aggression. 

He thinks it can be proved that in July, 
1911, the Government at Berlin came to 
the decision to force war upon Russia and 
France immediately after the harvest of 
1914, and, in another place, he says of our 
enemy that “he made war at his own 
chosen moment, after three years of deter- 
mined and largely secret preparation.” 
In Mr. Belloc’s eyes the main blunder of 
Germany was that she should have 
attempted to fight all the world at once 
instead of (as even General von Bernhardi, 
we think, recommended) dealing with her 
enemies in detail. But then neither Mr. 
Belloc nor any one else has shown how 
Germany, in all the circumstances, could 
have made the choice, could have fought 
successfully, and kept England or France 
(as the case might be) out of the way 
while one or other country was being 
trampled on. 

Mr. Belloc is of those who think that 
our blockade has been too partial, too 





timid, and too imperfect. He makes, 
we suggest, insufficient allowance for the 
wisdom or necessity of dealing gently 
with neutrals. He was writing before 
Italy had taken our side, and before the 
United States hed issued her protest to 
Germany. Had we done in the matter of 
blockade what Mr. Belloc would have done, 
there was surely the risk that these two 
Great Powers might not to-day have been 
as friendly as they are. 

We have little but praise for Mr. Belloc’s 
work, even if we differ from him on some 
minor points. We do not think that he 
} roves his case that for fifteen years Ger- 
many worked ceaselessly to obtain the 
Belgian Congo; and when he talks of a 
“highly subsidized propaganda ” against 
Belgian administration, and states that 
Germany for her object was able to make 
use of the “ cupidity ” of Beitish Parlia- 
mentarians, we can only hope that he takes 
too low a view of those who were once 
his colleagues. He produces no evidence ; 
and those who are in a position to know 
the facts about the Congo will not believe 
him. 

Mr. Belloc is, of course, nothing if not 
up to date, and he has anticipated those 
who will make the Treaty of Berlin by 
drawing for them two maps: the one, 
Europe according to the ideas of the 
Allies, and the other a map “ made in 
Germany.” Most people will prefer to 
finish the fighting before they talk of 
settling terms of peace. 

With Mr. Belloc’s views in his little 
paper-covered volume, ‘The Two Maps 
of Europe, and Some Other Aspects 
of the Great War,’ we find it hard 
always to agree. We differ from him, 
indeed, in his first words. He thinks that 
‘*a medern European nation no longer 
desires to annex white men in Europe, and 
the territcry they inhabit.” On the 
contrary, we should have thought that 
Germany desired above all things to heck 
her way through to the North Sea and the 
Channel for the very purpose of annexing 
territory and ports. But before he has 
finished Mr. Belloc seems to us to answer 
himself. When he says thet Germany 
end Austria want a Europe “ in which all 
that is German-speaking, and already 
within their moral influence, shall support 
their power over the world,’ though he 
thinks “ that power is not coming in the 
shape of annexations,” he puts in the 
proviso, “save at one or two selected 
points.” He also adds that, if the Germans 
were once on the North Sea, and if they 
once conquered the British navy, “‘ Central 
Europe would leave the future to do its 
work.” 

Some of Mr. Belloc’s figures are ex- 
tremely interesting; but we wish that 
we could feel certain that they were 
always correct. For instance, in 
those which deal with “hit, sick, and 
caught,” he thinks that up to a date in 
last autumn Germany had lost 40 per 
cent of the armies ske had put in the field, 
and he suggests that at the same time the 
French and ourselves had lost 25 per cent. 
He estimates that half of the trained pro- 
fessional officers of Germany were “ per- 
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manently out of action by the end of the 
year.” There is too much speculation 
about all these figures. 

In all these three books there is some 
lack of care about names; and the 
spellings on the maps do not always 
correspond with those of the text. Mr. 
Belloc is responsible for the statement 
that Kénigsberg means “ King’s Town.” 
If he will give us an index in each of his 
volumes, he will greatly help his readers. 








Emma Darwin: a Century of Family 
Letters, 1792-1896. Edited by her 
Daughter, Henrietta Litchfield. 2 vols. 
(John Murray, 11. 1s. net.) 


WE sincerely trust that the formidable 
pedigrees of the Allen, Wedgwood, and 
Darwin families with which Mrs. Litchfield 
ushers in this pleasant collection of letters 
will not act as a deterrent to her readers. 
They should rather be regarded as indis- 
pensable guides. Not only were the races 
prolific, but they were long-lived as well. 
Thus Jessie and Emma Allen, for example, 
maintained their activity as correspon- 
dents with several generations, and in some 
instances we find that nieces have the 
affectionate, but somewhat disconcerting 
habit of addressing their aunts by their 
Christian names without any prefix. Mrs. 
Litchfield’s pedigrees, however, make it 
easy enough to distinguish the various 
characters and their relationships. They 
fall roughly into two groups, the first 
dwelling in the atmosphere of the Regency, 
and echoing the opinions of Holland House, 
while the second transports us to the more 
familiar surroundings of Gower Street 
and Down. 

Nothing could be more thoroughly 
English than the story of these three 
families, among whom, in many instances, 
the affections of childhood deepened into 
matrimonial love. The Allens, on the 
whole, were gifted with more vitality 
than the Wedgwoods, a shy race, as Mrs. 
Litchfield confesses. We get, all the 
same, some interesting glimpses of Tom 
Wedgwood, Coleridge’s benefactor, and 
one of the first experimentalists in photo- 
graphy, the gentle and high-minded invalid 
whose beautiful face produced in Words- 
worth ‘‘an impression of sublimity ” 
unequalled in the contemplation of any 
other human being. 

Of the Darwins we make the acquaint- 
ance once more of the stern old doctor 
of Shrewsbury, Charles Darwin’s father. 
When his son’s engagement to Emma 
Wedgwood became public property, he 
wrote in grim jest to Josiah Wedgwood that 
he felt as grateful as if “it had been 
Martineau herself that Charles had 
obtained.” ‘“* Martineau” meaning, of 
course, Harriet Mariineau, the idea is by 
no means devoid of humour. Darwin’s 
sisters remain rather shadowy figures, 
but his brother Erasmus, thanks to a 
discerning sketch by Mrs. Litchfield, is an 
attractive figure in her long portrait 
gallery. Lonely and diffident, the recluse 
of Queen Anne’s Gate was one of those men 
to whom the world fails to do justice 
because their virtues remain so pertina- 





ciously hidden. Another hermit, belong- 
ing, however, to the Allen circle, and, it 
would seem, bashfully in love with more 
than one of the girls, was William Clifford, 
a Herefordshire landowner. Mrs. Litchfield 
compares him with Edward FitzGerald, 
but he seems to us more like Fanny 
Burney’s Daddy Crispe. 

But Mrs. Litchfield has lured us down 
the generations much further than we 
intended to go. We must hark back to 
the gifted Allen sisters, the daughters of a 
Pembrokeshire squire who was wont to 
bring out their conversational powers by 
thumping with his fist on the table. 
Thanks, perhaps, to this training, they 
expressed themselves with much point, on 
paper at any rate, and Jessie, who eventu- 
ally became Madame Sismondi, was their 
best stylist. Her letters give a delight- 
fully clever description of the household of 
Sir James Mackintosh, the husband of her 
sister Kitty. Many of the Holland House 
familiars — Wishaw, Rogers, ‘‘ Conversa- 
tion’’ Sharp, and others — make their 
appearance in these pages, though we only 
get the reverberations of Lady Holland’s 
thunder, as when she ordered Baugh Allen, 
Master of Dulwich, to postpone his mar- 
riage for a year, because she wished to 
keep his successor, Dr. John Allen, a little 
longer in her shackles. But Madame de 
Staél is perceived in an undeclamatory 
mood, and in hot pursuit of Byron, ‘‘ who 
was continually escaping her ’’—Byron 
was thoroughgoing in his likes and dislikes 
—while Mackintosh reported, on the other 
hand, that Brougham was softening to- 
wards her. Jessie Allen thoroughly under- 
stood Mackintosh’s weaknesses, nor, for 
that matter, were the sisters blind to 
certain failings in Sydney Smith. ‘‘ How 
unfit for public life M. is!’ wrote Jessie 
to Mrs. Josiah Wedgwood. ‘“ His unsus- 
pecting nature lays him open to every 
coward.” Again, “‘I cannot endure that 
these old Jezebels [Lady Holland and Eliza- 
beth, Duchess of Devonshire] should make 
such a property of him.”” She wrote the 
absolute truth: Mackintosh sacrificed to 
society both the well-being of his family 
and his literary fame. 

Jessie Allen’s marriage with Sismondi 
was und: rtaken with much hesitation, but 
it proved completely happy. “I am 
afraid,” wrote her niece Emma Wedg- 
wood, “‘ that he will never leave off kissing 
our hands,” but such Continental cere- 
monial soon won toleration, and they all 
became fond of a singularly transparent 
personality. Madame Sismondi’s letters 
give an interesting picture of the literary 
society of Geneva, though it happened 
to be composed of somewhat small fry, 
and she tells an amusing story about a 
terrfic snub administc red to the Countess 
Guiccioli by Mrs. Patterson, the divorced 
wife of Jerome Bonaparte. The explana- 
tion was :-— 

“Oh! it is not for her conduct with Lord 
Byron—that I have nothing to do with— 
but she is such a hard little cold dry-hearted 
woman, I could give you a thousand little 
odious traits of her!” 

Emma Wedgwood does not figure in 
these pages until towards the end of the 








first volume, and it is not until her marriage 
with Da:win that we really get on terms 
with her. Of him, as was inevitabl> 
after the ‘ Life and Letters’ and ‘ More 
Letters,’ we learn little that is really 
new, though his confidence in th. 
Malvern “water cure” of the notorious 
Dr. Gully, both in his own case and in 
that of a little daughter who died, may 
appear to some to be a disconcerting 
instance of the credulity of great men 
of science in matters outside their 
studies. But Mrs. Darwin, thanks 
largely to Mrs. Litchfield’s explanatory 
passages, cannot fail to become the ad- 
miration of all her readers. It is difficult 
to lay the finger on her most shining 
quality, but the strength of her affections 
was clearly balanced by an undeviating 
common sense. Mrs. Litchfield quotes 
her ‘* beautiful letter,’ to which allusion 
is made in Darwin’s autobiography, on the 
difference of Mrs. Darwin’s religious views 
from her husband’s ; the delicate task was 
admi ably executed, and the force of her 
intellect comes out in the cogency of her 
arguments. Having discovered that she 
could not enter into Darwin’s scientific 
tastes, she wisely made no pretence to do 
so, and he uscd to chuckle over the !ecture 
at the British Association, which was ‘‘ not 
more wearisome than all ihe rest.” Her 
daughter declares—we can well believe 
it—that she had much dignity of cha- 
racter ; and her only weakness, and that an 
amiable one, seems t) have been an un- 
discriminating generosity to various village 
undesirables at Down. 

That happy family life at Down—happy 
though the household possessed much less 
than the usual allowance of health—is. 
familiar to readers of the ‘ Life,’ but 
Mrs. Litchfield, in her vivacious way, gives 
many fresh details about the servants, the 
pets, and the garden. The story of Mrs. 
Darwin’s widowhood is new, however, to 
the general public, and a very fine one it 
is. She rallied from her great loss, and 
spent her ser.ne existence, partly at Down, 
and in the winter months at Cambridge. 
Keenly interested in everything about her, 
a visit of “‘Sequah ”’ included, she criti- 
cized books and men with invariable point. 
In December, 1887, she wrote :— 

“T am wading through Emerson, as I 
really wanted to know what transcendent- 
alism means, and I think it is that intuition 
is before reason (or facts). It certainly 
does not suit Wedgwoods, who never have 
any intuitions. 

She also descended on Mr. Balfour's 
‘Foundations of Belief’ with the tren- 
chant remarks that the last two or three 
pages seemed very inconclusive, and that 
she was surprised at his considering that 
morality was impossible without some 
religion—a remarkable instance of large- 
ness of view at an age when, as a rule, the 
mind contracts. 

A touching ‘“ Postscript” by Mrs. 
Darwin’s grandson, Mr. Bernard Darwin, 
pays a tribute to Second-Lieut. Erasmus 
Darwin, who has fallen for his country at 
the early age of 33, and thus cut short a 
career which promised to add further dis- 
tinction to a family already illustrious. 
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FICTION. 
Tares. By E. Temple Thurston. (Chap- 
man & Hall, 6s.) 


THE wer supplies Mr. Thurston with his 
title-story and three other items in a collec- 
tion which, though thin, has occasional 
felicities of pathos, humour, and diction 
to recommend it. ‘ Tares’ is an unskilful 
and somewhat rhetoricel presentation 
of 2 violated Belgian woman whose 
mental agony is relieved by a priest’s per- 
mission—publicly given to her and those 
situated similarly—to kill the abhorred 
fruit of German lust. Mr. Thurston’s 
priest is, we observe, the same priest 
whose licence for infanticide was printed 
in the newspapers last January. 

To this kind of transcription or trans- 
ference we prefer Mr. Thurston’s humour 
and satire—both of which are enjoyable. 
* My First Dress Clothes,’ for instance, is 
a capital piece of credible absurdity, which 
all who have ruefully realized the im- 
portance of our black-and-white uniform 
will readily appreciate. Mr. Thurston 
sympathetically renders the atmosphere 
and prattle of simple women; and his 
character-sketches are good. Unfortu- 
nately, the longest tale in the book—telling 
of the parting of a grocer from his opulent 
wife—is prohibited by dullness of concep- 
tion from being a success; but Mr. 
Thurston’s pleasant style keeps the 
leisured reader with him until he has 
said his say. 


Millstone. By Harold Begbie. 
stable & Co., 6s.) 

Witn «a “ Foreword” of blatant pre- 
tentiousness, Mr. Begbie introduces his 
novel to the public. For the first 100 
pages he is merely dull. In the next 100 
we get some action—a killing which is not 
murder, the explanation of which is spread 
over a further 100. So far Mr. Begbie 
has achieved futility, but within the last 
dozen pages he descends from this 
level to a narrative of cvents which, 
serving no purpose of enlightenment, will 
disgust many, and may, we fear, be harm- 
ful to a few of the less healthy-minded 
among the public. The incident in 
question is not even artistic, as Mr. 
Begbie is very far from possessing the 
gifts of, let us say, Théophile Gautier. 





(Con- 





Thorns. By Edward Scott. (Erskine Mac- 

donald, 6s.) 
Tue three sections into which this story 
is divided belong to three distinct classes 
of fiction—the first is idyllic, the second 
realistic, and the third melodramatic. 
The hero is a rather pompous youth who 
woos an unschooled country girl with 
quotations from Byron and Shelley, and 
winces at a split infinitive, but unheroically 
deserts his love by his mother’s orders. 
The simple village maid is, however, 
sufficiently sophisticated to escape the 
snares set for her in Part II., and is able 
to take her place without reproach as an 
ornament of society when she is found in 
Part III. to be the long-lost daughter of 
anearl. . 

The middle section has considerable 
merit, and the author shows observation, 





sympathy, and restraint in his treatment 
of the social evil with which it is concerned. 
The unscrupulous landlady is a real though 
unpleasant figure. 


His Place in the World. By Mrs. Bils- 

borough. (Ward, Lock & Co., 6s.) 
WHEN a famous surgeon, after performing 
an epoch-making operation on the brain 
of an ex-soldier, experiments upon himself 
with a mysterious sedative and is beguiled 
into a midnight adventure, which includes 
a beautiful woman, an empty house, and 
a brutal gaoler, a great deal may be 
expected to happen. The doctor is at- 
tacked by the gaoler, and when he recovers 
from the blow he is in a workhouse, suffer- 
ing from loss of memory. He becomes 
chauffeur to an eccentric old lady, and 
through a series of adventures and co- 
incidences eventually recovers his place in 
the world. 

The author’s style seems wasted on 
this sensational type of plot; her treat- 
ment of the eccentric old lady is an 
excellent piece of work, and some of the 
dialogue really clever. 





Honour in Pawn. By H. Maxwell. (John 
Long, 6s.) 

Tue wildly improbable has no terrors for 
H. Maxwell, and he handles the details 
of his complicated plot with skill sufficient 
to make us believe, for the moment, in 
unlikely situations. The heroine gets 
into trouble through picking up a 
purse, then takes a situation in a 
fashionable bric-a-brac business, and is 
soon suspected of stealing the Cellini 
masterpiece which belonged to the million- 
aire she was engaged to marry. There is 
an exciting trial, as well as a mysterious 
murder, and ample material to maintain 
the reader’s interest. Whether a long 
conversation with a detective, and a kind 
of cross-examination by that person, is 
anything like real life, we doubt; bat 
H. Maxwell is a careful writer, and it 
is possible that he could produce evidence 
in favour of his realism. 





Hyssop. By M. T. H. Sadler. 
stable & Co., 6s.) 

THE career of the young man at Oxford 
has been portrayed for us recently so 
thoroughly that some special reason for 
the production of the work under notice 
seems called for. We regret to say that 
we have failed to find one. The hero 
passes his ’Varsity days, for the most 
part, in careless jollity. Lacking motive 
to achieve anything lasting, he fills the 
vacancy with ephemeral fireworks. No 
doubt he is of the type which has given 
itself readily for the country, to do so 
being “the thing.” So long as self-con- 
stituted divine emperors impose their will 
on millions of their subjects, such men 
have a chance of real service and sacrifice. 
But this reflection does not prevent us 
from looking forward to a time when a 
short pericd of usefulness will not be held 
to counterbalance an inordinate period of 
foolish waste. The tragedy at the close 
leaves us quite cold. 


(Con- 





The Gillingham Rubies. By Edgar Jepson. 
(Hutchinson & Co., 6s.) 


Mr. Epagar JEpson’s aristocrats may 
not be true to life, but they are 
certainly amusing. ‘The Gillingham 
Rubies ’® contains several members of 
the species, with a peculiar vegetarian 
detective and a charming lady criminal. 
It is greatly to the credit of Mr. Jepson’s 
craftsmanship that,in spite of the eccen- 
tricity which pervades all his characters, 
the central episode of the novel, the theft 
of a valuable collection of family jewels, 
should keep the interest at a high pitch. 
‘The Gillingham Rubies’ lacks depth, 
but more or less makes up for this by 
its somewhat freakish humour. 


“ Wake Up.” By Laurence Cowen. 


(Everett, 1s. net.) 


THE case for national service as against 
national unreadiness deserves emphatic 
treatment, but that treatment must 
also be accurate. ‘The Battle of 
Dorking’ is an instance of the right 
method ; there the writer stuck at nothing 
less than the complete ruin of England, 
and he wrote —let it be remembered— 
at a date when Frightfulness and World- 
Kultur were not current ideas. 

Mr. Cowen, however, indicates from the 
very start that everything in his story 
will come out all right; though his indi- 
cation is ‘‘ between the lines,” it is quite 
clear. The invasion he describes is only 
a dream of his War Minister ; but even a 
dream can be made reasonably realistic. 
So far as one can see, his idea is that an 
invading army would be so leisurely in its 
proceedings as to give plenty of time for 
the removal of the Government, &c., from 
London to Plymouth, notwithstanding 
the fact that he postulates the annihilation 
of the British Fleet ! 

‘Wake Up’ is, we are told, being 
“ filmed.”’ We should suppose that there 
are plenty of pictures of actualities better 
fitted to influence the public than such 
optimistic fiction. 





The Captive. By Phyllis Bottome. (Chap- 
man & Hall, 6s.) 


Art for art’s sake, the eternal feminine, 
Bohemianism versus respectability—these 
are good old catchwords all, and sug- 
gesting, as they do, a state of things 
inconceivably remote from the realities 
of the moment, they exercise an un- 
usually soothing influence. Modern Rome, 
as seen with the eyes of appreciative, 
yet discriminating affection, furnishes 
besides an attractive background ; and the 
humours of life in the student colony 
are presented with much vivacity. The 
characters strike us rather as types than 
individuals, the most successful being 
the pseudo-artistic daughter of Philistia, 
who achieves a measure of originality. 
We doubt, however, if she would have 
so lightly acquiesced in a solution of 
her matrimonial difficulties completely 
at variance with the traditional ideals to 
which she is otherwise faithful. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
—@o—. 
THEOLOGY. 


Gardner (Percy), THE ErHEsIAN GospEL, 5/ net. 
Williams & Norgate 
A study in the ‘‘ Crown Theological Library.”’ 
Gollancz (Hermann), THE FoUuNDATION oF RE- 
LIGIOUS FEAR, translated for the first time from 
the Hebrew, 5/ net. Unwin Bros. 
This translation is to be incorporated in a 
larger volume which deals with R. Joseph Kimhi’s 
* Shekel Hakodesh.’ 


Newbolt (Rev. W. C. E.), THe Livinc Power oF 
A CATHEDRAL, Four Addresses, 1/6 net. 
Mowbray 
These were delivered in Lincoln Cathedral 
at a Retreat of the Dean and Chapter, and deal 
with the difficulties, opportunities, and influence 
of cathedral clergy. 


Regulations for Readers in the Anglican Church, 

3/6 net. Lay Reader 

Containing a reprint of the Report on Readers 

and Subdeacons presented to the Convocation of 

Canterbury in 1904, and the Regulations at 

present in force regarding Readers and other 
ay Officers. 


POETRY. 


Brooke (Rupert), 1914, Anpb OTHER PormMs, 2 /6 net. 
Sidgwick & Jackson 

See p. 545. 
Fleming (William K.), DREAMS AND REALITIEs, 
Verses and Sonnets, 3/6 net. Macdonald 
These include ‘Stoic Counsels,’ ‘By the 
Grave at Laleham,’ ‘ The Last Anticipation,’ &e. 


Latin Verse, A Book of, collected by H. W. 
Garrod, 3 /6 Oxford, Clarendon Press 
Mr. Garrod’s principle of selection has been to 
admit only whole pieces except in the case of the 
didactic poets. He adds a few notes to difficult 
passages, and an Introduction. 
Read (Herbert), Sonas or CHAos, 1/ net. 
Elkin Mathews 
Contains ‘The Song of the Lark’ and a 
number of shorter pieces. 


Savage (Henry), EscArES AND ESCAPADES, 3 /6 net. 

Pomegranate Press 

These verses include ‘To Corinna, to Come 

A-Maying,’ ‘Truth,’ ‘To Daffodils in Frost 

Time,’ ‘ Pierrot’s Bad Moments,’ &c. Acknow- 

ledgments are made to The English Review, The 
Academy, The New Witness, and Vanity Fair. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Baldwin (James Mark), GENETIC THEORY OF 
REALITY, being the Outcome of Genetic Logic 
as issuing in the Alsthetic Theory of Reality 
called Pancalism, with an Extended Glossary 
of Terms, 7 /6 net. Putnam 

This contains the matter originally intended 
for the projected fourth volume, of the author’s 

‘ Thought and Things, or Genetic Logic.’ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Battersea Public Libraries: Twenty-EIGHTH AN- 
NUAL REPORT, 1914-15. 
Contains the usual statistical information, 
classified summaries, and a list of donors. 


Book-Prices Current, Vol. XXIX. Part III., 25/6 
per ann. Elliot Stock 
The sales cover the period from March Ist to 
April 27th. 
Nottingham Library Bulletin, Jory, $d. 
Contains a classified list of recent additions 
to the Library and some notes on novels. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Calendar of Inquisitions Post Mortem and Other 
Analogous Documents preserved in the Public 
Record Office, Henry VII., Vol. I1., 15/ 

Stationery Office 
The text and Index have been prepared 
by Mr. Maskelyne. 


Eulalia of Spain (H.R.H. the Infanta), Court LIFE 
FROM WITHIN, 10/6 net. Cassell 
The author gives an account of visits to the 
Courts of Europe and her impressions of various 
royal persons. 

Hazlitt (W. Carew), THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC, its 
Rise, its Growth, and its Fall, A.p. 409-1797, 
42/ net. Black 

A revised edition, containing the results of 
the author’s latest research, and published by his 
executors. The issue is limited to 500 copies. 





Irish Texts Society: Vol. XVI. Lire oF St. 
DECLAN OF ARDMORE, edited from MS. in 
Bibliothéque Royale, Brussels, and LIFE OF 
St. Mocuupa oF LismMorE, edited from MS. 
in Library of Royal Irish Academy by Rev. P. 
Power, 10/6 net. Nutt 
; The text is printed with an English trans- 

lation on the facing page, and furnished with an 

Introduction, notes, and Index. 

Riach (M.), From LIEUTENANT TO 
MARSHAL, paper, 1/6; cloth, 2/ 

Wells Gardner 


FIELpD- 


A life of Lord Roberts. 


Statesman’s Year-Book, 1915, edited by J. Scott 
Keltie, assisted by M. Epstein, 10/6 net. 
Macmillan 
The fifty-second annual issue. 


Wilkins (H. J.), Was JoHN WYCLIFFE A NEGLI- 
GENT PLURALIST ? also JOHN DE TREVISA, HIS 
LIrE AND Work, 5/ net. Longmans 

In these two papers Dr. Wilkins discusses on 
the authority of original records questions relating 
to Wycliffe’s appointment to the prebend of Aust 
in the Collegiate Church of Westbury on Trym, 
and Trevisa and his canonry at Westbury. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Putnam (George Palmer), IN THE OREGON 
CounTrRY, 6/ net. Putnam 
Sketches of out-of-door life on the Pacific 
coast. 
Watson (Frederick), THz BrAES OF BALQUHIDDER, 
1/ net. Hodge 
An account of the haunts of Rob Roy. 


Wiener (Leo), AN INTERPRETATION OF THE 

RusstIaN PEOPLE, 7 /6 net. McBride & Nast 

A study of various aspects of the national 

life of Russia. Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace writes 
the Introduction. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Nason (Arthur Huntington), JAMES SHIRLEY, 
DRAMATIST, a Biographical and Critical Study. 
New York City, University Heights, Nason 
A study of the development of Shirley’s 
dramatic art and its relation to contemporary 
drama. The volume closes with an annotated 
Bibliography. 
Reilly (Joseph J.), JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AS 
A Critic, 5/ net. Putnam 
An examination of Lowell’s gifts and equip- 
ment as a literary critic. 
Richardson (G. F.), A NEGLECTED ASPECT OF THE 
ENGLISH ROMANTIC REVOLT. 
Berkeley, University of California Press 
Discusses the influence of the Industrial 
Revolution upon the Romantic Movement in 
literature. 
WAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Behind the Prison Bars in Germany, by a British 
Doctor who has just been Released, 1/ net. 
Newnes 
‘she author, Dr. H. Cimino, gives an account 
of his six months’ detention in a concentration 
camp at Ruhleben and at Berlin. 


Brassey’s Naval! Annual, 1915, conducted by 
Earl Brassey, edited by John Leyland, 
10/ net. Clowes 

A War Edition. Some of its features are 
articles by Earl Brassey, Mr. John Leyland, 

Commander C. N. Robinson, and Mr. G. H. 

Harford; plans of British and foreign ships by 

Mr. S. W. Barnaby; and official statements and 

papers. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace: 
Pamphlet No. 4, THE HAGUE CONVENTIONS OF 
1899 (I.) AND 1907 (I.) FOR THE PACIFIC SETTLE- 
MENT OF INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES; No. 5, 
THe HaGuE CONVENTIONS OF 1899 (II.) AND 
1907 (IV.) RESPECTING THE LAWS AND CUSTOMS 
OF WAR ON LAND; No. 6, THE HAGUE Con- 
VENTIONS OF 1899 (III.) AND 1907 (X.) FOR THE 
ADAPTATION TO MARITIME WARFARE OF THE 
PRINCIPLES OF THE GENEVA CONVENTION ; 
No. 7, THE HAGUE DECLARATIONS OF 1899 (IV. 1), 
AND 1907 (XIV.) PROHIBITING THE DISCHARGE 
OF PROJECTILES AND EXPLOSIVES FROM BAL- 
toons; No. 8, THE HaGuE DECLARATION 
(IV. 2) oF 1899 CONCERNING ASPHYXIATING 
Gases; No. 9, THE HAGUE DECLARATION 
IV. 3) oF 1899 CONCERNING EXPANDING 
Butitets; No. 10, THe FINAL ACTS OF THE 
First AND SECOND HAGUE PEACE CONFERENCES, 
TOGETHER WITH THE DRAFT CONVENTION ON A 
JupIcIAL ARBITRATION CourT; No. 11, THE 
HAGvuE CONVENTION (II.) oF 1907 RESPECTING 
THE LIMITATION OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF FORCE 
FOR THE RECOVERY OF CONTRACT DEBTS ; 
No. 12, THE HaGvuE CoNVENTION (III.) or 1907 
RELATIVE TO THE OPENING OF HOSTILITIES ; 





No. 13, THE HaGuE CONVENTION (V.) or 1907 
RESPECTING THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF 
NEUTRAL POWERS AND PERSONS IN CASE OF 
War on Lanp; No. 14, THe HaGvue Con- 
VENTION (VI.) oF 1907 RELATING TO THE 
Status or EneMy MERCHANT SHIPS AT 
THE OUTBREAK OF HOsTILITIES; No. 15, 
THE HaGvuE CONVENTION (VII.) oF 1907 
RELATING TO THE CONVERSION OF MERCHANT 
SHIPS INTO WarsHIPS; No. 16, THE HaGuE 
CONVENTION (VIII.) or 1907 RELATIVE TO THE 
LAYING OF AUTOMATIC SUBMARINE CONTACT 
MINEs ; No. 17, THE HAGUE CONVENTION (IX.) 
OF 1907 CONCERNING BOMBARDMENT BY NAVAL 
ForRcEs IN TIME OF War; No. 18, THE HAGUE 
CONVENTION (XI.) oF 1907 RELATIVE TO CER- 
TAIN RESTRICTIONS WITH REGARD TO THE 
EXERCISE OF THE RIGHT OF CAPTURE IN NAVAL 
War; No. 19, Toe HAGUE CONVENTION (XII.) 
oF 1907 RELATIVE TO THE CREATION OF AN 
INTERNATIONAL PRIZE Court; No. 20, THE 
HAGUE CONVENTION (XIII.) or 1907 CoNCERN- 
ING THE RIGHTS AND DvuTIES OF NEUTRAL 
POWERS IN NAVAL WAR. 
A series of pamphlets containing the Con- 
ventions and signed Declarations of the First and 
Second Hague Conferences. 


Dardanelles (The), their Story and their Signifi- 
cance in the Great War, 2/ net. Melrose 
A sketch of the history of European Turkey, 

and of the present operations in the Dardanelles. 


Graves (Dr. Armgaard Kar!), THE SECRETS OF THE 
GERMAN WAR OFFICE, 1/ net. Laurie 
A new issue, containing an account of the 
author’s missions to Germany and America for 
the British Secret Service, which was suppressed 
in the first edition. 


Headlam (J. W.), THE HIsTorRY OF THE TWELVE 
Days, JULY 24TH TO AUGUST 4TH, 1914, 10 /6 net. 
Fisher Unwin 

An account of the negotiations which pre- 
ceded the war, incorporating the diplomatic 
publications issued by the various Governments. 


Hurgronje (Dr. C. Snouck), THE Hoty War 

‘““MADE IN GERMANY,” 2/6 net. Putnam 

This study of the ‘‘ Holy War” proclaimed 

by the Sheikh-ul-Islam at Constantinople originally 

appeared in the Dutch periodical De Gids, and 
has been translated by Prof. Joseph E. Gillet. 


Jones (J. H.), THE Economics OF WAR AND 

CoNQUEST, 2/6 net. P. S. King 

The author examines the economic doctrines 

of Norman Angell, and is unable to accept the 
majority of them. 

King’s College Lectures in Imperial Studies: THE 
SPIrIT OF THE ALLIED NATIONS, edited, with 
an Introductory Essay, by Sidney Low, 2 /6 net. 

Black 
The volume contains six essays on the 

‘spirit’ of France, Russia, Belgium, the Serb, 

Japan, and the British Empire and its Allies, 

written? by Mr. Paul Studer, M. Alexis Aladin, 

Prof, Paul ‘Hamelius, Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson, 

Prof. J. H. Longford, and Mr. Low respectively. 


Oliver (Frederick Scott), ORDEAL By BATTLF, 
6/ net. Macmillan 
‘The book is divided under the headings 
‘The Causes of the War,’ ‘ The Spirit «f German 
Policy,’ ‘The Spirit of English Policy,’ and 
‘Democracy and National Service.’ 
Prince (Morton), THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
KAISER, 2/6 net. Fisher Unwin 
Dr. Prince discusses the Kaiser’s views 
regarding Divine Right, the German _autocracy 
and Army, and the Social Democratic Party. 


Queer Stories of the War from ‘ Truth,’ 1 / 

10, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C, 

This collection contains eighteen war stories ,, 
several having been written at the Front, and 
fifteen stories relating to the Army and the 

Indian services. 

Roxburgh (Ronald F.), THE PrIsoNERS OF WaR 
INFORMATION BUREAU IN LONDON, @ Study, 
2/6 net. Longmans 

A study of the organization and working of 
the Bureau. Dr. L. Oppenheim contributes an 


Introduction. 
Wason (J. Cathcart) THe Katser’s RESPONSI- 
BILITY, 1d. P. S. King 


An address given at the Congregational 
Church, West Hampstead, last May. 


Weston (Jessie L.), GERMANY’S CRIMé AGAINST 
FRANCE, 3d. net. Nutt 
A plea that, in order to secure France from 
further invasion, Germany should not be spared 
when it comes to making terms. e 
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WAR MAPS. Clyde (Iveigh), As IT wAs IN nm ee 6/ JUVENILE, 
Murray venden | Foot (Constance M.), IN aNnD AROUND LONDON, 
Oxford Wa> Maps: THe WesTeRN WaR AREA, A study of the temperamental differences 3/6 ( )s Sade 


THE SINE Basin, BELGIUM, AND THE RHINE 
LanpDs, compiled by A. z Herbertson and 
H. O. Beckit, 15/ Milford 

This map extends from the Seine to the 
Rhine, and from _the Swiss frontier to the Rhine 
Delta. The scale is eight miles to an inch. 
Fortresses, railways, canals, and the political 
frontiers of 1914 are indicated. 

Stanford’s War Maps: No. 12, THe THEATRE OF 
WAR IN WESTERN ASIA Minor, 3/ 

A sheet containing maps of Western Asia 
Minor, the Sea of Marmora, the Bosphorus, Smyrna, 
Skutari, Constantinople, and the Dardanelles. 
Stanford’s War Maps: No. 13,THE SEAT or War 

IN THE DARDANELLES AND THE Bosporus, 
EMBRACING THE COUNTRY FROM ADRIANOPLE 
to CONSTANTINOPLE, 5/ 

The map extends from Tirnovojik in the 
north to Tenedos in the south, and from the 
Gulf of Enos in the west to the Gulf of Ismid in 
the east. The scale is six miles to an inch. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Classical Association, ProcszEepineGs, Vol. XII.» 
2/6 net. Murray 
Includes a list of the members, and another 

of the various branches. 

Lindsay (W. M.), A Suort HisroricaL LATIN 
GRAMMAR, 5 /6 Oxford, Clarendon Press 

A revised edition. 

Scholia (The) on the Aves of Aristophanes, col- 
lected and edited by John Williams White, 
14/6 Ginn 

Includes an Introduction on “ the origin, 
development, transmission, and extant sources 
of the old Greek commentary’? on the comedies 


of Aristophanes, 
POLITICS. 


Christensen (Arthur), Poxirics AND CRowD- 
MORALITY, a Study in the Philosophy of Politics, 
translated from the Danish by A. Cecil Curtis, 
7/6 net. Williams & Norgate 

A stuly of the relations of the individual, 
the crowd, and political organizations. 


EDUCATION. 


Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, Ninra ANNUAL REPOR’ OF THE 
PRESIDENT AND OF THE TREASURER. 

New York City, £76, Fifth Avenue 

Besides giving an account of the endowment, 

income, and expenditure of the fund, the Report 

deals with questions of legal and engineering 

education, pensions, the training of teachers, and 
current educational problems. 

Kemp (E. L.), METHODS FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 5/ net. Lippincott 

A bo ‘k on the theory and practice of different 
branches of school work, by the Principal of 

Fast Stroudsburg State Normal School. 

Kerschensteiner (Dr. Georg), EpUCATION FOR 
CrrizENsHip, Authorized English Translation 
from the Fourth Improved and Enlarged 
Edition by A. J. Pressland, 2/ net. Harrap 

A plea y the Director of Public Schools at 

Munich for humanizing the technical continuation 

school, 

Rice (J. M.), SctENTIFIC MANAGEMENT IN Epuca- 
TION, 3/6 net. Harrap 

Twelve articles on the causes of success and 
failure in teaching in elementary schools, repro- 
duced from The Forum. 

FICTION. 
Alexander (Miriam), Miss O’Corra, M.F.H., 6/ 
Melrose 

The heroine inherits an estate in Ireland, and 
though town-bred enters thoroughly into the life 
of a hunting district. 

Askew (Alice and Claude), THe GoLpEN Quest, 6 / 

Ward & Lock 

The hero, on a “goiden quest” to retrieve his 
fortunes, falls in love with a gipsy, while engaged 
to a girl of his own rank in life. 
nome (Harold), Mriustonr, 6 / 

See p. 548. 

Blyth (James), THE BARBARIANS, 6 / Long 

The heroine, the youngest and prettiest irl 
of a lower middle-class family, an | her frie 1d, enter 

a London hospital as probationers in order to 

make wealthy marriages. 

Boas (Mrs. F. S.), CoMRADES-IN-ARMS, paper, 6d. 
net; cloth, 1/ net. Wells Gardner 

A collection of six short stories dealing with 
the war. 


Constable 


Boggs (Winifred), Satty «N THE Rocks, 6/ } 
Jenkins 

The heroine, who has had an unhappy love- 
affair, sets out to capture a matrimonia prize in 
the person of a wealthy bank-manager, iad 





between a husband and wife. 
Dawe (Cariton), THE GIRL FROM NIPPON, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 
A story of a Japanese man of science, who 
manufactures poisonous gases, and his half- 
English niece. 
Locke (William J.), JAFFERY, 6 / Lane 
The love story of a war correspondent in the 
Balkans. 
Malory (Shaun), TREASURE OF TEMPEST, 6/ 
Everett 
A story of an irregular partnership between 
a man and a woman on a South African farm. 
Marchmont (A. W.), THE LaDy PASSENGER, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
The heroine is the victim of the intrigues of 
German secret agents and their Turkish allies, 
but has a champion in the hero, an Australian 
soldier. 
Martindale (C. C.), THe GoppEss oF Guosts, 3/6 
net, Burns & Oates 
A volume of short stories, some of which are 
reproduced from The Month and Vhe British 
Review. 


Maxwell (H.), Honour In Pawn, 6/ Long 

See p. 548. 
McCutcheon (George Barr), BLuAck 1s WHITE, 6/ 
Everett 


The story of a woman who through motives of 
revenge marries her dead sister’s husband without 
revealing her identity. 

Mormon Lion (The), CHAPTERS FROM THE SECRET 
MEMOIRS OF DaAvip Forp, 6 Long 

A tale of Utah at the time of pa om 

Young. 
Page (Gertrude), FoLLow AFTER. 6/ 
Hurst & Blackett 

The hero and heroine of ‘ Where the Strange 
Roads Go Down’ reappear in this novel, which 
describes the influence of the war upon the life 
of colonials in Rhodesia. 


Poole (Ernest), THE Harsor, 6/ Macmillan 
Deals with modern New York in its industrial 
and social aspects. 

Sadler (M. T. H.), Hyssop, 6/ Constable 

See p. 548, 

Sologub (Feodor), THe Op Hous, AND OTHER 

TALES, 4/6 Secker 
Translated from the Russian by Mr. John 

Cournos. 

Sologub (Fedor), THE SWEET-SCENTED NAME, AND 
OTHER Farry TALES, FABLES, AND STORIES, 
6/ Constable 

A translation from the Russian, edited with 
an Introduction by Mr. Stephen Graham. This 
volume and the above are the first publications in 

English of the writings of Sologub. 

Thomas (Augustus), ArnIzONA, a Romance of the 
Great Southwest, 6/ Jarrold 

This American story has been written from 
the play by Mr. Cyrus Townsend Brady. 

Warden (Gertrude), Two GIRLS AND A SAINT, 6/ 

F. V. White 
The “ Saint ” is a clergyman, married to «ne 
sister and hated by the other. 

Wentworth-James (Gertie de S.), THE WIFE wHo 
Fornp Out, 6/ Laurie 

A story of a Government official, his wife, 
and a beautiful Belgian refugee who came to 
stay with them. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


American Historical Review, Apri, $1 Macmillan 

‘ Boyen’s Military Law,’ by Mr. G. S. Ford ; 
‘Anglo-French Commercial Rivalry, 1700-50: 
the Western Phase, I.,’ by Mr. C. M. Andrews ; 
and ‘The Cotton Factorage System of the 
Southern States,’ by Mr. A. H. Stone, are features 
of this issue. 


Geographical Journal, JunrE, 2 / Stanford 

Mr. D. G. Hogarth contributes an article with 
plates on the ‘ Geography of the War Theatre in 
the Near East’; Capt. C. H. Stigand wri:zes on 
‘The Lost Forests of Africa’; and L. C. W. B. 
on ‘Seasonal Distribution of Rainfall in the 
British Isles.’ 


Marine Biological Association of the United 
Kingdom, JourNnaL, Vol. X. No. 4, 2/6 net. 
Plymouth, the Association ; London, Dulau 
Features of the present number are ‘ Contri- 
butions to the Comparative Anatomy of some 
British Actiniz,’ by Miss Olwen M. Rees e* Poly- 
cheta of say and the South Devon Coast,’ 
by Dr. E. J. Allen ; and ‘ Notes on Experiments 
in the Keeping of Plankton Animals under 
Artificial Conditions,’ by Mr. L. R. Crawshay. 





A book for young people, illustrated with 
drawings by Mr. A. S. Forrest and photographs. 
King (Dorothy), TaLes AND LEGENDS OF Scor- 

LAND, 1/ net. Harrap 

Stories retold from the old ballads, and 
illustrated by Miss Florence Anderson. 

McClure (M. L.), THe CHURCH CATECHISM EX- 
PLAINED TO CHILDREN, 2/ net. S.P.C.K. 

Mrs. McClure has reproduced from her notes 
the substance of catechizings given by the Dean 
of Rochester at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square. 

Snell (F. J.), THE GIRLHOOD oF Famous WoMEN, 
1/6 net. Harrap 

A companion volume to ‘ Boys who Became 
Famous.’ It includes sketches of the early life 
of Maria Edgeworth, Louisa Alcott, Mrs. Siddons, 
and Miss Marie Corelli. There are illustrations by 
Miss Margaret W. Tarrant. 


GENERAL. 

King’s Treasury of Literary Masterpieces: A 
LitTLeE Book or Hrnpu WIispoM, collected by 
Claud Field; A LitrLe Book oF JAPANESE 
WIspoMm, collected by Ken Hoshino, 1/6 net 
each. Harrap 

Little books of extracts from Eastern 
philosophers and sages. 

Landor (Walter Savage), IMAGINARY CONVERSA- 
TIONS, a Selection, 1/ net. Milford 

A volume in “ The World’s Classics, Pocket 

Edition.” Mr. Ernest de Sélincsurt contributes 

an Introduction. 

New Decalogue (A) with the Eleventh Command- 
ment, 1/ net. Elkin Mathews 

This little book is the work of an English 
officer, and purports to give ‘“‘the merest outline 
of a possible creed on its practical side.” 


PAMPHLETS. 
Edridge-Green (F. W.), ‘THE SIMPLE CHARACTER OF 
THE YELLOW SENSATION. 
PR pe nay of Physiology, University College 
} aper reprinted from The Journ:l of 
Physioloyy of May 12th. 
Gould (Frederick J.), MorAL TEACHING As LIFE- 
REVELATION, 3d. Watts 
Reprinted from The Educational Times. 
Hardwicke (W. W.), THE British CURRENCY 
DECIMALIZED AND IMPERIALIZED, 6d. net. 
Watts & Co. 
A pleafor applying the Metric system 
throughout Great Britain and the Empire to the 
coinage, weights, and measures. 


SCIENCE. 

Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics and Mathe- 
matical Physics: No. 18, THE GENERAL THEORY 
oF DIRICHLET’s SERIES, by G. H. Hardy and 
Marcel Riesz, 3/6 net. 

Cambridge University Press 

This tract contains the “first systematic 

account of his [Dr. Riesz’s] beautiful theory of 

series by ‘typical means.’”’ A Bibliography is 
given at the end. 

Henderson (John B.), REpDISCOVERY OF PoUR- 
TALES’ HALIOTIS. 

Washington, Government Printing Office 
A paper reprinted from the Proceedings of 
the United States National Museum. 

Kershaw (G. Bertram), GUIDE TO THE REPORTS, 
EVIDENCE, AND APPENDICES OF THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON SEWAGE DisposaL, 5/ net. 

P. S. King 

A synopsis giving the headings and sub- 

headings, with references to pages, of the Com- 
mission reports. 

Maxon (William R.), Report UPON A COLLECTION 
OF FERNS FROM WESTERN SOUTH AMERICA. 

Washington, Smithsonian Institution 
The specimens discussed in this paper form 

part of a collection made by Dr. and Mrs. J. N. 

Rose in Peru, Bolivia, and Chile. 

Oberholser (Harry C.), A REVIEW OF THE SUB- 
SPECIES OF THE RupDy KINGFISHER, ENTO- 
MOTHERA COROMANDA (LINN2XUS). 

Washington, Government Printing Office 
Another paper reproduced from the Pro- 
ceedings of the United States National Museum. 


ANTHROPOLOGY, . 
am 4 (Sir Herbert), THE PEOPLE oF Inp1IA, 21/ 
net. Thacker 
A second edition, edited by Mr. W. Crooke. 
The statistics have been brought up to date, and 
the illustrations supplemented. Myr. Crooke con- 
tributes an Introduction giving a memoir of Sir 
H. Risley’s official life and his work in anthropo- 
logy, and a bibliography of his anthropological 
writings. 
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FINE ARTS. 


Burgess (Fred W.), ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 7 /6 net. 

Routledge 

A sketch of the history of domestic furniture, 
illustrated with photographs. 


Cox (J. Charles), Putpirs, LECTERNS, AND ORGANS 

IN ENGLISH CHURCHES, 7/6 net. Milford 

The book is illustrated with drawings and 
numerous photographs, and Indexes are added. 


Haverfield (Prof. F.), RomMAN BRITAIN IN 1914, 
2/6 net. Milford, for the British Academy 
The first section contains a retrospect of the 
chief finds made in 1914, and the second “ a more 
detailed and technical survey of the inscriptions 
found in Britain during that year.”’ The volume 
closes with a summary of the books and articles 
on Roman Britain which appeared last year. 


Weaver (Lawrence), MEMORIALS AND MONUMENTS 
OLp aNnD NEw: Two HUNDRED SUBJECTS 
CHOSEN FROM SEVEN CENTURIES, 12 /6 net. 

Country Life 

The writer’s purpose is not so much to give 

an historical account as ‘‘ to focus attention on 

good examples old and new....in the hope that 

it may be useful to people who are considering 

memorials, and that it may lead them to the 

artist rather than the trader.” There are 
numerous illustrations. 


DRAMA. 


Hastings (Basil Macdonald), ADVERTISEMENT: A 

PLAY IN Four Acts, 1/ net. French 

The play was produced at the Kingsway 
Theatre last April. 


FOREIGN. 


Basch (Victor), LA GUERRE DE 1914 ET LE Droit, 
50c. Paris, Ligue des Droits de 1Homme 
A study of the diplomatic negotiations from 
otiicial documents, particularly the Austrian Red 
OOK. 


Bédier (Joseph), How GERMANY SEEKS TO JUSTIFY 
HER ATROCITIES, “ Studies and Documents on 
the War,”’ 50c. Paris, Colin 

In a pamphlet, ‘German Atrocities from 

German Evidence,’ Prof. Bédier gave translated 
extracts from the diaries of German prisoners of 
war. In the present pamphlet he answers 
charges of mistranslation and misconstruction 
brought against him by the German press, and 
produces further documents and photographic 
pilates from German letters and diaries. 


Canonge (Général F.), HistorRE DE L’INVASION 
ALLEMANDE EN 1870-71, 3fr. 50. Paris, Perrin 
This account of the Franco-Prussian War 
was completed in March, 1914, and was intended 
as a warning to the writer’s countrymen. 


La Chesnais (P.-G.), LE GROUPE SOCIALISTE DU 
REICHSTAG ET LA DECLARATION DE GUERRE, 
lfr. 50. Paris, Colin 

A discussion «f the attitude «f the leaders of 
the German democratic party towards a European 
war during the {period July 23rd to August 4th, 

1914, 


Tinayre (Marcelle), 
3fr. 50. 


0 


LA VEILLEE DES ARMES, 
Paris, Calmann-Lévy 
A history of Paris during the days July 31st 

to August 2nd, 1914. 


Wyzewa (Teodor de), LA NOUVELLE ALLEMAGNE, 

3fr. 50. Paris, Perrin 

A series of articles and reviews, including 

* Les Confessions d’un Capitain* Prussien,’ ‘ Un 

Livre Anglais sur Armée Allemande,’ and ‘ Les 
Grands Précepteurs de la Nouvell» Allem gne.’ 








HERRICK’S TEXT. 
Oxford, June 14, 1915. 


Is it quite certain that Mr. Moorman, 
following Grosart, is right, as your reviewer 
says last week, in printing “One fancie 
more!”’’ in Herrick’s lines ‘Upon a black 
Twist’ ? Was it usual to write, or print, 
“T” for “one” in verse ? 

In Herrick, as in other writers of the 
time, “I” (when it does not mean the 
personal pronoun) stands for “aye.” May 
it not so stand in this passage? The poet 
may be supposed to be playtully checking 
his flow of conceits: ‘‘ Yes, go on spinning 
fancies! but * and then he ends, more 
su9, On an aspiration in which the conceit 
is warmed with real feeling. 


WALTER WORRALL. 
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NOTES ‘ORD. , Qt. 
ray xFoRD.\ eC 
It is hard to write about st now, 


because Oxford is not in a mood to think 
about herself at all. The lesser issue, how 
the University is to maintain herself during 
the war and to recover herself after the 
trouble is over, is merged for us all in the 
greater issue how the nation is to win its 
way through to an honourable peace. 
Intent, therefore, on the work before us, 
we hardly notice that we are not as we 
were. Was there once an institution, of a 
Saturnalian character, known as Summer 
Term, which culminated in two grand 
outbursts of seasonable libertinism, to wit, 
Eights’ Week and Commemoration ? Doubt- 
less it was so, but who has time or inclination 
to look back on these things? Was it 
formerly our custom to stroll up of a sunny 
afternoon to watch the cricket in the Parks ? 
To-day it seems only natural and proper 
that the Parks should swarm with the 
prostrate forms of ourselves duly practising 
the advance; the juniors of the O.T.C. 
possibly flattening themselves out a trifle 
more successfully than their elder brethren 
of the O.V.T.C., though surpassing them 
not one whit in keenness to take cover in 
style. For the rest, the University on its 
serious side is kept going somehow. Lec- 
tures are perforce almost as numerous as 
ever, since the ground to be covered has 
not changed; and, if the audiences are 
sparse, consisting of the residue of those in 
training or unfit to train, eked out with 
Americans and Indians, they are at least 
exemplary in their attendance, being instinct 
with the prevailing spirit of discipline and 
duty. Inside the colleges hardly a whisper 
is to be heard. The definition of an under- 
graduate no longer applies, that he is “a 
nocturnal animal liable to bay the moon.” 
Thus the office of Dean has become a 
sinecure ; and it is just as well, since there 
is no money left to pay his salary. 

So much for the remnant of Oxford which 
pernoctates within reach of Carfax. The 
major part is out on the stricken field, and 
there it is that the credit of the University 
is being chiefly maintained. Our proud 
record in this respect is to be studied in the 
‘Oxford Roll of Service,’ issued by the 
Clarendon Press, which gives the names, 
together with the military and academic 
positions and achievements, of all members 
of the University now serving in any branch 
of the Army or Navy. When this publica- 
tion and the ‘ Cambridge War List,’ showing 
very similar results, are studied by the 
impartial historian of the future, he will 
be greatly helped to form a just estimate of 
the value to the country of the social classes 
on which the ancient Universities chiefly 
draw. They are by no means exclusively, 
or even characteristically, the wealthy classes 
(unless your country parson is to rank as 
the typical plutocrat); but they are those 
that through thick and thin have cherished 
the ideal of handing on to their children a 
chance of participating in the higher educa- 
tion. Now the higher education has always 
been held by British thinkers to aim at a 
strengthening and informing of the character 
as a whole rather than at a developing of 
the intellectual side merely; and it has 
always been the boast of the older Univer- 
sities that they can hold their own with any 
of the other great Universities of the world 
precisely in respect of the moral training 
which they impart. The country, then, has 
to-day an opportunity of judging whether 
we are competent to rear the right sort of 
citizen or not. Our most dangerous op- 
ponents in the past have not been the 


' working-men ; though perhaps we have been 





ge 
mre sympathetic with them than they with 
fs, since we knew that a certain amount of 
leisure—more, at any rate, than they get— 
was necessary to the higher life, whereas they 
perhaps tended to confound our leisure with 
idleness. The perpetual menace to all that 
the Universities stand for is the well-to-do 
type of business man who professes to be 
unable to see how the higher education is 
going to help any one tomake money. This 
class it is that, in the present crisis of our 
country’s fortunes, has to make “good, or 
else must submit to be reformed out of 
existence. Our University men, on the 
other hand, have made good. Their unani- 
mous response to the call of duty shows that 
there is nothing wrong with that traditional 
education of ours which makes it the part of 
a gentleman to put public welfare before 
private advantage. 

Now it is only fair that those members of 
the University of undergraduate standing 
who have been absent on military service, or 
for some other sufficient reason arising out 
of the war, should obtain no small benefit 
whenever they return to finish their inter- 
rupted career. How this might equitably 
be managed is a problem that has cost our 
legislators much thought, and the results of 
their cogitations are embodied in eight 
decrees which were passed on Tuesday. The 
leading idea is that every one who serves 
shall gain a step. Those who have two 
terms of service to their credit may claim 
exemption from Responsions, or from the 
associated test in Greek. Those who are 
already through Responsions or the equiva- 
lent, and have been with the colours for 
three terms, will be excused Moderations. 
Those who are qualified to offer themselves 
for the Final School, and have already kept 
twelve terms by residence, can proceed to 
the B.A. without further examination. If, 
however, they have kept more than six and 
fewer than twelve terms, they must complete 
time of residence, and likewise pass one 
of the language “ groups’’ in the Final 
Schoo]. Lastly, those who seek Honours 
will be allowed a modification of their 
standing to meet the rule excluding candi- 
dates of an excessive seniority. 

Another privilege accorded to those who 
are serving the country is consequential on 
the Universities and Colleges (Emergency 
Powers) Act. Though it is necessary that 
each college should make its own statute and 
submit it to its Visitor and to the Heb- 
domadal Council, if it wishes to modify any 
of the conditions of its scholarship election, 
the standing Committee of Council on 
College Scholarships has published a recom- 
mendation with the object of securing as 
much uniformity as possible in the require- 
ments of the colleges with regard to the 
age of scholarship candidates. Their sug- 
gestion is that those who have held naval 
or military posts, or have been engaged in 
other service connected with the war, or 
have been made prisoners by the enemy, 
shall be eligible for such scholarships as 
would otherwise have been open to them 
for one year after the expiration of the 
emergency period, namely, after the close 
of the calendar year following that in which 
the war ends. 

Of other legislation there is little to tell. 
There is naturally an informal truce between 
the parties of reform and of conservation ; 
while in any case there are few who have 
the time to legislate, apart from the aged 
or otherwise infirm of body. One act of 
Convocation, however, calls for mention. 
The Latin Sermon has been saved from 
extinction. Nay, more, it would appear 
that there was quite a respectable attendance 
at the Latin service which ushered in this 
term, whether because of a morbid curiosity 
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to be ‘in at the death,’ or, more probably, 
because some of the upholders of this 
ancient institution thought fit to summon 
experience to the support of @ priori con- 
viction before their votes were given. 

Yet behind the scenes, where, wrapt in 
mystery, the Hebdomadal Council carries 
on its deliberations, or, again, where the 
goverring body of this or that college meets, 
what strainings and strivings of the spirit ! 
Our daily and nightly preoccupation is with 
finance. The University, it is true, by means 
of extensive economies, has managed to 
present a balance-sheet that shows us still 
moderately solvent. But what of next 
year—to peer no further forward into the 
unknown ? All that seems clear beforehana 
is only this, that provision for present needs 
must not be allowed to interfere with our 
permanent possibilities of useful activity. 
There was a scheme afoot, of which it is to 
be hoped that nothing more will be heard, 
that would sequestrate for the ordinary 
purposes of the University the surplus funds 
of delegacies and similar bodies, Council, and 
not the body concerned, having the last 
word to say as to what is surplus and wnat 
is required for the maintenance and develop- 
ment of the particular work in hand. When 
a given delegacy shows a tendency to sit 
tight on its threatened nest-egg, there are 
not wanting those who assure it that not 
this highly meritorious body, but such and 
such another with Jess merit and more money, 
is really aimed at by the proposal. But, 
thanks to a sound early logical training, we 
are all forearmed against the fallacy of 
“‘composition.’’ Besides, any one can see 
that, if a Zeppelin throws bombs at the house 
next door, the whole street is apt to become 
unhealthy. Now, should the delegacies make 
grants of their own free will, it would be 
another matter altogether. But who, if 
not the body specially entrusted with the 
development of some branch of academic 
work, can be aware exactly how much of 
the yearly profit needs to be carried to 
reserve or to capital account? For the 
rest, benefactions are not likely to be forth- 
coming in the future for departmental 
interests, if for each penny added by a 
donor to the working stock another is 
subtracted as a superfluity on which the 
University as a whole may legitimately 
batten. 

As for the colleges, each must, financially, 
stew in its own juice. Some will scarcely 
suffer at all by the war, while others will 
come near to ruin. There is not the least 
likelihood in this direction of constraint 
applied from without, whereby the rich 
will be obliged to come to the succour of 
the poor. On the other hand, some colleges 
have already of their own initiative disposed 
of some part of their surplus revenues to 
the public advantage; and it may well be 
that in the same spontaneous way timely 
assistance will be rendered to some of the 
colleges that are most hardly hit. 

If, however, the colleges have had heart- 
searchings in regard to the material problem, 
even more has it been so in regard to a 
certain spiritual question. Is a college to 
follow the King’s example, and in its 
corporate capacity eschew the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors during the war, and with the 
object of promoting efficiency in war? 
Some colleges have locked up their port ; 
others, for the most part rather shame- 
facedly, admit that they are not closing 
their cellars, partly because these may yet 
serve as refuges against bombs, and partly 
for other reasons. Meanwhile, the sober 
liver prays for his backsliding brother, 
“Deus sit propitius isti potatori!” 

Somerville College, which has nobly 
sacrificed its ample buildings and pleasant 





garden to the needs of wounded soldiers, is 
now in a position to learn by direct experi- 
ence under what Spartan conditions the 
mere man carries on his simple but strenuous 
life. Oriel College, thanks to its inclusion 
of the building that was once St. Mary Hall, 
was able to provide a suitable yvvacxeiov, 
which, with a few barrow-loads of bricks, has 
been insulated from male profanation as 
effectively as with a wall of brass. There 
are those who are superstitious enough to 
regard this event as an omen of impending 
change in the constitution of the University. 
Others, in whom the spirit of divination 
takes a more practical turn, are already 
reckoning up what a war-impoverished 
University may hope to gain from the 
levying of degree-fees on a bi-sexual basis. 
M. 








FRANCE AND THE NEW ITALY. 


Parmt les écrivains frangais que I'Italie a 
inspirés, M. Albert Dauzat semble étre un 
des plus féconds, mais aussi un des plus 
érudits. Je me souviens, alors que j’étais, 
par une suite de circonstances, promeneur 
oisif dans un centre italien & la mode, 
d’avoir apercu M. Albert Dauzat, qui passait 
non en touriste, mais en explorateur qui 
poursuit une enquéte. Quelques mois plus 
tard, un nouveau livre de M. Dauzat sur 
V'Italie parassait. 

J’en connaissais déja deux. Aujourd’hui 
ils sont tous les trois sur ma table, et a 
Vheure ot lItalie prend une place qu’on 
prévoit glorieuse dans la formidable lutte 
pour la civilisation, ces trois livres de M. 
Dauzat ont un intérét d’actualité et méme 
davantage. A relire certains passages, on 
s’apercoit que M. Dauzat a prévu quelques 
événements récents, et non les moindres. 
Ce ne sont pas de simples prédictions faites 

ar hasard. M. Dauzat connait si bien 
Ame italienne, l’esprit du peuple italien, et 
la politique de notre nouvelle alliée qu’il 
s'est trouvé voir juste parcequ’il sut faire de 
justes déductions. 

M. Albert Dauzat a prédit en 1909 
(‘ L’Italie nouvelle,’ Fasquelle éditeur, pp. 
350 et 360) la dislocation de la Triple Alliance. 
C’était pour l’époque une audace singuliére. 

“ L’Italie nouvelle,” écrivait M. Dauzat (il y a 
six ans), “‘ a la suite des éloquents appels du grand 
historien Guglielmo Ferrero et de tant d’autres 
hommes d’élite, est de plus en plus pénétrée du 
désir de réaliser l’Union latine et de s’opposer a 
lenvahissement du germanisme....La disloca- 
tion de la Triple Alliance n’est plus qu’une ques- 
tion de tempsetd’opportunité. C’est un renverse- 
ment complet des combinaisons diplomatiques 
qui se prépare, mais qui doit s’opérer avec la 
lenteur, la prudence, et les ménagements néces- 
saires pour éviter toute chance de conflit dans la 

ériode transitoire. Les élections de 1909 n’ont 
ait qu’accentuer l’antipathie des Italiens pour la 
Triplice, et le cruel cataclysme de Messine, comme 
les fétes si brillantes du cinquantenaire de Magenta 
et de Solferino, ont encore resserré l’amitié de 
l'Italie et de la France. On a crié & Rome et a 
Milan: ‘ Vive l’alliance franco-italienne!’ C’est 
un symptéme et—espérons-le—une prédiction.”’ 

Deux ans plus tard, en 1911, M. Dauzat 
fit paraitre un nouveau livre intitulé ‘ Mers 
et Montagnes d’Italie ’ (Fasquelle éditeur), et 
dans une note (p. 292) l’auteur continue son 
langage prophétique :— 

“A Vheure actuelle, la Triple Alliance se 
désagrége lentement, et sa dénonciation par 
V’Italie apparait comme une éventualité ne le 
dans un avenir plus ou moins lointain. Trip- 
lice ne subsiste qu’éa condition de ne pas agir, 
immobilisée dans le statu quo. Etant donné 
l'état de lopinion publique en Italie, toute co- 
opération des trou italiennes et autrichiennes 
dans un but quelconque, de méme que toute 
éventualité d’une attaque contre la France, sont 
radicalement impossibles. Aucun gouvernement 
ne s’y risquerait. Grace 4 l’amiti¢, franco-italienne, 
nous n’avons plus aucun intérét a la dislocation 


de la Triple Alliance—au contraire : car la présence 
de I’Italie dans la Triplice est pour nous un gage 





de neutralité, sa sortie rendrait peut-étre plus 
agressif envers nous le bloc austro-allemand. 
Pour I’'Italie, la Triplice n’a plus qu’un avantage— 
empécher un conflit avec l’Autriche; mais il 
suffit, on le concoit a faire reculer ’heure de la 
rupture.” 

Enfin, en février, 1914, M. Albert Dauzat 
fit paraitre un nouveau livre, ‘ L’Expansion 
italienne ’ (Fasquelle). Dans son introduc- 
tion, M. Dauzat protestait contre la politique 
frangaise qui par deux fois (incident du 
Manouba et question Albanaise) avait failli 
brouiller la France avec |'Italie :— 

“A deux reprises, nous nous sommes aliéné 
gratuitement les sympathies de IItalie, pour 
épouser la cause dela Turquie d’abord, de la Gréce 
ensuite: or il est aujourd’hui de toute évidence 
que nous ne pourrions compter sur le concours 
d’aucune de ces deux puissances en cas de conflit 
franco-allemand.”’ 

Il vy aurait bien d'autres citations a 
détacher des ouvrages de M. Dauzat; celles 
qui précédent montrent avec éloquence a 
quel point cet écrivain sut voir clair dans les 
destinées qui se revélent aujourd’hui. 

M. Dauzat concluait que “ l’amitié franco- 
italienne était logique et nécessaire.” 
Aujourd’hui les prévisions de M. Dauzat se 
réalisent, et cette amitié logique et nécessaire 
se scelle sur des champs de bataille en com- 
battant avec enthousiasme pour une noble 
cause. Pau Louis HERVIER. 








DIALECTS OF SWAHILI. 
Ccton Rectory, Cambridge, June 10, 1915. 

Your review of Capt. Stigand’s ‘ Dialectic 
Changes in the Kiswahili Language’ is 
unusually full of interest ; but there are two 
points on which I desire to comment. 

It was obvious from a very cursory ex- 
amination of this otherwise excellent book 
that Capt. Stigand had not appreciated the 
letter 7. I deprecate, however, any sug- 
gestion that Zulu is a suitable type by way of 
comparison. Zulu is far too complex for 
the ordinary student of comparative Bantu. 
and, whatever its age, Zulu stands with one 
or two kindreds in a group by itself. 

Lu-Ganda—or even better Lu-Nyoro or 
one of its kindred—is a clear, easily mastered 
type representing a large Bantu area. One 
of these, once mastered, would guide a 
student through Zulu: but a knowledge of 
Zulu would not, for several reasons, greatly 
facilitate the learning of Lu-Ganda. The 
clicks in Zulu are a hindrance to under- 
standing phonetic changes; the Zulu ortho- 
graphy is anterior to that of Bishop Steere. 
which is now the model for a very large 
Bantu area; and the existing Grammars 
work far too much from the view-point of 
expressing English in Zulu rather than of 
conveying African thought and expression 
to the English mind—a very sine quad non 
for comparative work. 

My second point is this. Your reviewer 
has followed a German theory about 7. We 
all know what a German makes of j. I 
recall, in the days when Europeans in East 
Africa were few, the friendly visits of a 
neighbouring German missionary with whom 
we conversed in Swahili—a language in 
which 7 is heard in the words for yesterday. 
to-morrow, one, Friday and several days of 
the week, &c. There was always some 
compromise for that 7; and living amongst 
Swahili people, with few Europeans to talk 
to, we were surely in a position to notice 
whether his 7 was nearer to the native sound 
than ours; and I say unhesitatingly it was 
not. Indeed, it was wholly unlike it. 

I am convinced that the theory j7=dy is 
hopelessly wrong. Only in the salutation. 
and in no other common word, was the 7 
sound made into dy. If any universal 
change has taken place, which on the 
evidence of Capt. Stigand’s book seems 
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improbable, that change has arisen from the 
enormous influx of Germans into Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, and, of course, German East 
Africa, within the last twenty years, neces- 
sitating a slight adaptation on the part of 
some Swahilis who wish to keep in with 
German Officials. 

Capt. Stigand has the support of the Rev. 
W. E. Taylor, and probably of every one of 
the English missionaries of any standing 
outside German East Africa, in regarding 7 
as a letter very fairly representing the sound. 
Your reviewer does not notice Archdeacon 
Binns, whose knowledge and experience of 
the —_ in the neighbourhood of Mombasa 
is absolutely unrivalled. When he brings 
forward this new theory of j=dy, then and 
not till then will it be time to give any 
serious thought to it. 

Your reviewer appeals to Bishop Steere. 
His note is a little confused ; he says, “ J=7 
in joy. Sometimes more like dy or di in 
cordial. French di, German dj, Italian gi.” 
For the dy sound he instances German, it is 
true; but in what German word is dj 
found ? As for Italian gi, it has no dy sound 
at all. If anything, it is an English 7 made 
a little more with the blade of the tongue. 

Generally speaking, then, Steere regards 
dy as the exceptional sound and English 7 
as the normal. Your reviewer would reverse 
this, and blame those who do not hold the 
German view that dy is the normal sound. 
There is no reason whatever to make the 
sound of Swahili 7 different to that of the 7 
usually met with in the Bantu area—viz., 
aj made alittle more with the blade, and 
a little less with the point, of the tongue 
than the English variety (cf. Pilkington’s 
definition in ‘Elements of Luganda,’ p. 13). 

Analytically also the evidence is against 
your reviewer. In Bantu j arises from three 
causes. Rare dialectic cases where j=g 
(as in Lu-Ganda; cf. also Arabic usage) 
need not be discussed. 

First, ina few words, 7 is an original root- 
letter (pace Meinhof). ‘This is espec’ally the 
case in the universal Bantu words for “to 
come” and “to fill.” In other cases each 
member of the Bantu family seems to have 
some 7 roots peculiar to itself or not extending 
very widely from itself. 

Secondly, there is 7 with semi-vocal n 
arising from the addition of the n prefix 
to certain y roots. There is an allusion to 
these in ‘Elements of Luganda,’ on pp. 116 
and 158. 

Thirdly, there is a 7 arising from the 


’ palatalization of the li prefix. This was 


discussed in my paper on ‘ The 7 Sound in 
Luganda.’* The result is variable, and 
might account for a sort of dy sound 
in certain Swahili words. The salutation 
Jambo, for instance, is frequently pro- 
nounced so; but then it represents li prefix 
added to the root Gamba, meaning to say, 
the hard g becoming by a familiar process 
aspirant and finally disappearing, leaving 
li-ambo=dyambo or jambo. 
W. A. CRABTREE. 








BOOK SALE. 


THE most im ortant lots in Messrs. Sotheby’s 
sale on the 2nd, 3rd, 9t, and 10th inst. were the 
following : Pyne, History of the Royal Residences, 
3 vols., 1819, 101. 10s. Rothschild, Extinct 
Birds, 1907, 161. Psalter, Anglo-Norman MS., 
fifteenth century, 17/. 10s. Forrester, Holiday 
Grammar, 1825, 411. Malton, Picturesque Tour 
through London and Westminster, 2 vols., 1792, 
121. 5s. London Gazette, 73 vols., 1665-1712, 
301. 230 Tracts relating to Finance, &c., 1731-85, 
201. The Story of Magnus the Good, MS. b 
Magnusson with corrections by W. Morris, 121. 
The Story of Olaf the Holy, a similar MS., 111. 
R. L. Stevenson, Works, 35 vols., 1896-1911, 101. 





* Journal of the African Society, April, 1913. 





Literary Gossip. 

THERE will be a joint session of the 
Aristotelian Society, the British Psycho- 
logical Society, and the Mind Association 
on July 3rd and 5th. On the first day, at 
University College, Gower Street, the 
annual meeting of the Mind Association 
will be followed by a meeting for dis- 
cussion of ‘ Mr. Bertrand Russell’s Theory 
of Judgment,’ a paper by Prof. G. F. 
Stout, which will be sent to members 
beforehand and taken as read. The 
second day, at 22, Albemarle Street, W., 
the annual meeting of the Aristotelian 
Society will be followed by a symposium 
on ‘ The Import of Propositions,’ by Miss 
Constance Jones, Dr. Bernard Bosanquet, 
and Dr. F.C.§. Schiller. These papers 
also will be taken as read. 


Mr. WitL14mM Ropert Scott, Lecturer 
in Political Economy at the University of 
St. Andrews, has been appointed to the 
Adam Smith Chair of Political Economy 
at Glasgow University. From 1896 until 
1901 he acted as assistant to the Pro- 
fessor in Moral Philosophy in St. Andrews 
University. He has studied, and reported 
to the Government on, Scottish industry 
and trade. 


TueE Rev. Dr. James STRACHAN has been 
appointed Professor of Hebrew at the 
M‘Crea-Magee College, Londonderry. Dr. 
Strachan, who has been minister of the 
United Free Church at St. Fergus, Aber- 
deenshire, and of Belgrave Presbyterian 
Church, London, has been for some years 
engaged in literary work for the Rev. Dr. 
Hastings, editor of the ‘ Bible Dictionary.’ 
He has written a work on ‘ Hebrew 
Ideals.’ 


Pror. SAINTSBURY, whose resignation 
of the Chair of English at Edinburgh is 
announced, has held that position since 
1895. A man of extraordinary knowledge, 
he has been a busy writer for many years. 


THE Rev. Pror. Patrick has also 
intimated his intention of retiring from 
the Edinburgh Chair of Biblical Criticism 
and Biblical Antiquities, which he has 
held since 1898. 


Mr. WALTER RyE of Lammas, Norwich, 
the well-known Norfolk antiquary, whose 
‘Norfolk Families’ we reviewed on 
March 7th, 1914, has in the press an 
exhaustive Index of Names therein, 
which he will issue to subscribers only. 


In The Cornhill Magazine for July Mr. 
Henry James writes on ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Fields,’ for many years the centre of 
literary life in Boston. ‘ A Great Soldier 
on his Battles’ is the first of two articles 
giving, as far as possible, Wellington’s 
views on his own battles and sieges. In 
‘Pescetime after War,’ Sir Henry Lucy 
gives from contemporary sources a view 
of London in 1802 ; while ‘ Chatham, 1914,’ 
is an account of that town before and 
during the war. Mr. Boyd Cable contri- 
bites a second article, ‘ Between the 
Lines,’ dealing with the incidents of an 
artillery bombardment. ‘When Johnnie 
came Marching Home’ is a short story by 
Miss Jene H. Findlater. 





Chambers’s Journal for July will include 
‘The Passing of Germany’s Colonies in 
the Pacific,’ by Mr. Neville Bosworth ; 
‘A Journey from Bassorah to Baghdad,’ 
by Mr. J. Niven; ‘ From the Trenches,’ 
by Capt. P. T. Etherton; and ‘The 
German Character,’ by Prof. E. H. Parker. 

Messrs. LoncMans have arranged to 
issue in their ‘ Pocket Library” an 
edition of William Morris’s poem ‘ The 
Pilgrims of Hope,’ which attracted much 
attention when it appeared recently in 
the twenty-fourth volume of his Col- 
lected Works. 


Messrs. MacmiLuan will publish on the 
29th inst. a new story by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, the American novelist. The 
book sets forth the career of a successful 
man of to-day in the United States, who 
has from early manhood been guided solely 
by “ enlightened self-interest,” and tells of 
his eventual awakening to a nobler view 
of life and its responsibilities. 

Mr. Murray is making an interesting 
experiment in publication. He is bringing 
out in a few days a little shilling book 
of doggerel—that is the only word for 
it—entitled ‘The Long Retreat,’ which 
tells in the language of Atkins the story of 
the retirement from Mons. 


Mr. Ekin Maruews will shortly pub- 
lish ‘A War-Time Journal, Germany, 
1914,’ by Lady Jephson, being the record 
of two months’ detention in a German 
town at the beginning of the war. The 
Journal includes notes of travel, and 
sketches of German places and people. 

Mr. Elkin Mathews will also issue 
immediately a volume of short stories 
by Mr. George A. B. Dewar, entitled 
* Dreams.’ } 

THE June number of the Gads Danske 
Magasin,of Copenhagen, contains an article 
in praise of the deeds of “‘ Tommy Atkins,” 
based on published letters, by the Danish 
poet Valdemar Rérdam. A Professor in 
Vienna, Dr. Brockhausen, attempts _to 
explain the necessity for a country like 
Austria-Hungary in Europe. The two 
countries are, in his opinion, a bulwark 
against the Slav wave from the East, and 
form an experimental station for the rest 
of Europe, since various nationalities live 
their own life, side by side, with equal 
rights. 


Mr. H. L. Braxkstap, whose death at 
70 has just been ennounced, was in 
former years 2 familiar figure in the 
world of publishers. His keen literary 
judgment led to the introduction to 
English readers of several Norwegian 
authors, with many of whom he was 
upon terms of intimate friendship. 


Str NATHANIEL BaRNABY, who died on 
Tuesday last, had an hereditary aptitude 
for the work of the shipwright, and played 
a considerable part in the reconstruction 
of the Navy when ironclad vessels were 
intreduced. His knowledge was ex- 
hibited in the T’ransactions of the Institu- 
tion of Naval Architects (of which he was 
one of the founders), ‘ The Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ and one or two books of a 
technical character. 
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SCIENCE 
——@=——= 
Wonders of Wild Nature. By Richard 


Kearton. (Cassell & Co., 6s.) 


In recent years the pioneers of wild-life 
photography have found more profit in 
reserving their output for lecturing pur- 
poses, and have depended less upon their 
publishers. Mr. R. Kearton, the pioneer 
of pioneers, is no exception to the rule, 
and this volume serves less,to record his 
activities during the pastf three ; years 
than to introduce to the public his latest 
recruit in the person of his daughter, who 
seems to have inherited all his own enthu- 
siasm ; and so we find that, while he himself 
was concentrating his attention chiefly 
on moving pictures, Miss Kearton was 
responsible for the majority of the photo- 
graphs here reproduced. No higher praise 
can be given from a pictorial point of view 
when we say that the Kearton standard 
has been well maintained. But familiarity 
tells its tale, and it is inevitable that in 
point of interest, scientific or otherwise, 
the photographic studies of many birds 
and animals should suffer in comparison 
with those of 20 years ago. Not even a 
sojourn in some of the loneliest of our 
British Isles was productive of anything 
out of the ordinary, for, thanks to the 
persistently intrusive camera, the domestic 
affairs of such recluses as the red-necked 
phalarope, the “loons,” and the skuas 
are nowadays as much public property as 
those of human notabilities of a retiring 
disposition. 

Of more importance were the visits to 
Holland and the Norwegian mountains, 
where Mr. Kearton’s particular quest 
was a closer acquaintance with some 
of those species which with us are 
either disappearing or winter visitors 
only, and he has been able to provide us 
with some valuable observations quite 
apart from his photographic successes. 
He satisfied himself, for instance, that the 
oyster-catcher was not maligned when 
it was given a bad character as an egg- 
stealer. We read of the make-believe 
pugilistic encounters of the avocet— 
a bird which is a singularly effective 
sitter at the nest. From his hiding-place 
Mr. Kearton made a special study of the 
extraordinary proceedings at one of the 
famous ruffs’; fighting ‘hills,’ and he 
was particularly struck with the fact that 
this seasonal madness involved a long 
series of indecisive battles after the 
breeding season was well advanced, and 
in the absence of any fair prize to be con- 
tended for. His observations will certainly 
supplement our previous knowledge. Else- 
where he gives a remarkable account of 
the strange behaviour of some oyster- 
catchers, which seemed to indicate a 
distinct inclination for sheer tomfoolery: 

“For two or three days in succession my 
daughter and -I watched three birds going 
through the most curious antics at the same 
time in the afternoon, and at precisely the 
same spot on each occasion. They marched 
in solemn procession for a hundred yards or 
more, the two foremost members of the trio 
with heads bowed and in silence, whilst the 





third brought up the rear with head erect and 

talking loudly and volubly all the time. As 

soon as a given spot had been reached the 

om sea broke up in something akin to the 
ilarious din of a tavern joke.” 

Our common ringed plover was wholly 
replaced by the Kentish plover, as the 
yellow wagtail was represented by the 
blue-headed wagtail, and the pied wag- 
tail by the white. On the Dovre Feld, 
which Mr. Kearton strongly recom- 
mends as an unspoilt holiday resort, he 
tells of two thrilling encounters with 
roving bulls: in the first the honours 
(and an admirable picture of a redwing on 
its nest) remained with the author; in 
the second his fce prevented his pursuit of 
a promising acquaintance with some 
Lapland buntings. 

About one-third of the volume is con- 
cerned with wild life round London. It 
will be news to some that within an hour’s 
railway journey of the metropolis the 
Montagu harrier (now and again) and 
the hobby (regularly) may be met with. 
Mr. Kearton is actually able to picture 
a Dartford warbler feeding her chick 
quite happily on his hand. As an instance 
of the singular ebb and flow of wild life 
in a given district, he shows how in the 
Caterham Valley the six-spot Burnet moth 
increased, till in 1906 nearly every grass 
stem bore a cocoon ; but from that time it 
decreased, till in 1914 it had absolutely 
disappeared. He regards it as perhaps 
significant that the cuckoo, which feeds 
freely on this moth, began to decrease in 
a marked way simultaneously. Mr. 
Kearton records a personal experience 
which seems to prove that, in certain 
circumstances at all events, the cuckoo 
does eat other birds’ eggs. But what he 
insists upon more than anything else— 
or perhaps we should say, the only thing 
he insists upon—is Richard Jefferies’s say- 
ing, “‘ The more one studies nature, the 
more one becomes convinced that it is 
an error to suppose things proceed by a 
regular rule always applicable everywhere.”’ 
Mr. Kearton has made a special study 
of that malefactor, the brown rat, and 
credits him with an intelligence second 
only to the fox in our country. The 
water vole is shown to be “ to all intents 
and purposes a miniature beaver.” In 
the matter of intelligent behaviour, as 
distinct from instinct, a very interesting 
piece of observation followed by an in- 
genious experiment brought to light a 
singularly sensible action on the part of 
an intoxicated bumble-bee, which the 
photographer was able to record. A 
series of photographs of a wryneck— 
one of the last of our British breeding 
birds, we believe, to pose to Mr. Kearton— 
was responsible for the accidental dis- 
covery that in the wryneck the lower 
mandible is longer than the upper. 

If, as we have hinted, a certain pro- 
portion of the photographs are little more 
than well-executed replicas of what we 
have had more than once before, the 
interest in the text is always well 
sustained. Whether he is describing his 
own misadventures or disclosing new 
secrets of Nature, Mr. Kearton writes in a 





fresh and racy style, though occasionally 
he lapses into ‘ journalese,” and at 
other times his English is slipshod. On 
p. 18 we read, “ Whilst trying to locate 
a yellowhammer’s nest... .a weasel passed 
me’; on 37, ‘The average length 
of an adult [adder] does not often exceed 
two feet.” In the Introduction occurs 
the passage: “ Although the author is 
not much beyond middle age, he recently 
met a man who remembered the time 
when the avocet bred in Norfolk.” It 
is difficult to see what connexion the 
author’s age has with the fact that he 
recently met this individual. 

It remains to be said that the copy 
sent out for our notice was none too 
strongly bound, and is already coming to 
pieces. 








SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ACADEMy.—J une 3.—Viscount Bryce, 
President, in the chair.—Dr. C. J. Ball gave the 
substance of a paper entitled ‘Some Formative 
and Material Elements of Semitic Speech, illus- 
trated by Comparison with the Primitive Sumerian 
Tongue. 

After a few remarks on the generally acknow- 
ledged debt of the Semites to the earlier popu- 
lation of Babylonia, including especially the old 
legal system of the country as represented by 
the Code of Hammurabi, the speaker went on to 
suggest that the three principal classes contem- 
plated by the enactments of that Code—the 
‘ gentleman,” the slave, and the mashda (written 
Mash en du, pure [?] lord of work =handicrafts- 
man ?)—appear to correspond roughly with the 
three classes of the community enumerated in the 
Book of the Covenant (Ex. xx. 10), viz. (1) the 
man and his children, (2) his slaves of both sexes, 
and (3) his alien dependents. The main purpose 
of the paper, however, was to exhibit apparent 
traces of a prehistoric connexion between the 
two languages. Such traces were recognized in 
certain primitive biliteral terms, common to 
Sumerian and Semitic, the primary meaning of 
which was preserved in Sumerian, but lost or 
obscured in Semitic ; and also in the results of 
the analysis of Semitic triliterals and inflexional 
elements. 

A discussion followed. 





Society oF ANTIQUARIES.—/une 3.—The follow- 
ing were elected Fellows: Messrs. Alfred Billson, 
J. P. Bushe-Fox, L. G. Dillon, T. F. Fosbrooke, 
W. H. Godfrey, William Hammond, M.D., and 
R. C. Lockett. 


June 19.—Sir Arthur Evans, President, in the 


chair. 

Sir William St. John Hope read a paper on 
recent discoveries in the abbey church of St. 
Austin at Canterbury. Excavations lately carried 
out by the authorities of St. Augustine’s College 
had brought to light, beneath the area of the 
tower, transepts, and eastern part of the nave, 
the foundations of a building of remarkable plan, 
including a central circular area about 25 ft. in 
diameter, enclosed by a ring of eight massive 
piers 8} ft. thick, with an outer ambulatory 
6 ft. wide, surrounded by a wall circular within and 
eight-sided without, the whole having a_ total 
width of 643 ft. The building had originally 
King Eadbald’s oratory of Our Lady on the east 
with a door of entrance into it, and on the west 
was attached to the early Saxon church begun 
by King Ethelbert in 598. The documentary 
history of the abbey shows that this singular 
building must be identical with that recorded to 
have been begun by Abbot Wulfric in 1056, but 
left unfinished at his death in 1059. It was after- 
wards pulled down by Abbot Scotland shortly 
after 1070, together with King Eadbald’s oratory, 
and replaced by the existing crypt, with a new 
presbytery (now destroyed) above it, tower, 
transepts, and eastern part of the monks’ quire. 
The area to the west of Wulfric’s octagon is at 
present only partly accessible for excavation, but 
there have lately been found under the eastern 
end of the north aisle parts of an earlier work than 
Wulfric’s, with the remains of an apse which 
was destroyed for it. These may have formed 
part of a reconstruction and enlargement of the 
church indicated hitherto only by a record of its 
rededication by Archbishop Dunstan in 978. 
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Still further west there has been laid open the 
site of the actual porticus or aisle in which St. 
Austin himself and his five immediate successors 
as Archbishops of Canterbury are recorded to 
have been buried. The area of this is unhappily 
largely encroached upon for a width of 10 ft. 
throughout its southern part by the massive 
sleeper wall of the arcade of the Norman church, 
but along the line of the original north wall there 
still remain the tombs of Archbishop Laurence 
(ob. 619, Mellitus, the first Bishop of London 
(ob. 624), and of Justus, the first Bishop of 
Rochester (0b. 630). The contents of these and 
all the other tombs in the chapel were translated 
to the new presbytery in 1091, but it is possible 
to see into the interiors of the tombs of Laurence 
and Justus. Owing to the curious way in which 
these had been constructed, by pouring semi-fluid 
cement over the wooden coffins until completely 
covered, the interiors were practically casts of 
the coffins, and Sir William Hope had been able 
to make models of them, which were exhibited. 

Of the historical interest of these discoveries, 
reaching back as they do with such striking 
illustration to the very beginnings of the English 
Church, it is difficult to speak, especially since 
corresponding excavations on the south side may 
bring to light similar remains of the porlicus of 
St. Martin, wherein were buried St. Letard and 
Queen Bertha, as well as King Ethelbert himself, 
and King Eadbald and his queen Emma. It 
is also to be hoped that it may then be possible 
to recover more of the plan of King Ethelbert’s 
church, and further traces of its enlargement in 
the tenth century. 

The President exhibited a gold ring of William 
Whittlesey, Archbishop of Canterbury, inscribed 
inside with his name. 

Mr. E. C. R. Armstrong communicated a paper 
on the localities and distribution of the various 
types of bronze celts in the National Museum, 
Dublin. It was hoped that an examination of 
these, with a view to ascertaining the localities 
in which they had been found and their distribu- 
tion in Ireland, might lead to interesting results. 
Unfortunately, the examination did not fulfil the 
writer’s hopes, as, although there are some 1,500 
specimens in the Museum, an insufficient number 
had their places of discovery recorded to enable 
deductions of any certainty to be drawn. With 
regard to socketed celts, however, the vast 
majority came from Ulster and Leinster, which 
perhaps warrants the conclusion that in late 
Bronze Age times the wealthiest and most pro- 
gressive portion of the population inhabited the 
northern and eastern part of the island. 

Mr. Wilson Crewdson exhibited an alabaster 
—_ representing the Adoration of the Three 

ings. 





BRITISH ARCH XZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—J une 3. 
—The Rev. P. H. Ditchfield in the chair. 
Mr. W. A. Cater read a_ paper entitled 
‘ Further Notes on the Austin Friary of London,’ 
in continuation of his paper published in 1912, 
and in correction of some of the views therein 
expressed regarding the conventual church and 
the location of the domestic buildings. His 
method of reconstructing these from the descrip- 
tions in post-Dissolution documents preserved at 
the Record Office he illustrated by lantern-slides, 
and showed that it was now possible to rearrange 
the ordering of the Friary Church and to locate 
the chapels mentioned in the Harleian lists of 
burials. He regarded it as established from the 
evidence now available that the windows to the 
north aisle could not have been continued beyond 
the fifth light, and that these were only upper 
lights to the transept and two westernmost bays 
of the choir, although the contrary had been con- 
tended in view of the method of construction of 
its prototype, the Grey Friars’ Church. He further 
emphasized the feature which characterized 
Friars’ churches, namely, the narrow transept 
or crossing which aligned with the choir and nave ; 
and he appropriated fifteen bays to the Austin 
Friars’ house, giving a total length of about 
265 ft. and a breadth of 83 ft., against 300 ft. 
and 89 ft. in the case of the Grey Friars. The 
claustral buildings which may be located are 
the chapter-house, the refectory and kitchen, the 
large or western dormitory, the little dormitory, 
and, with considerable probability, the ~_e" 
Annexed to the choir was a chapel called “le 
Dukes Chapell,’”’ which, he suggested, derived 
its name from the fact that the Duke of Bucking- 
ham (who perished on Tower Hill in 1521) had 
probably been interred there. An _ interesting 
point was that, a few years after the foundation 
of the Friary in 1253, the Friars demolished the 
— church of St. Olave, Brade Street (Broad 
treet), which occupied part of the site presented 
to them, and in which they doubtless first con- 
ducted their services. 





Mr. W. H. Fox spoke about two bosses, now 
in the Guildhall Museum; Mr. F. Lambert added 
some notes on a stone bowl, probably Roman, 
found on the site; and a discussion followed. 





ARISTOTELIAN.— June 7.—Dr. A. Wolf in the 
chair.—Dr. F. W. Aveling read a paper on ‘ Some 
Theories of Knowlec ge.’ 

We begin the practical business of life equipped 
with a certain amount of knowledge gained by 
tradition and personal observation. We are 
personally acquainted with what we call ‘‘ facts,” 
and in possession of a number ofideal ‘‘ truths,” 
by means of which we are able to deal with our 
facts mentally. Our knowledge is of practical 
service to us, but, when we examine it critically, 
problems emerge, any solution of which must 
modify our ordinary unreflecting realism. Yet 
we wish to find our common beliefs justified and 
our convictions established beyond all possibility 
of criticism. This accounts for the strong ten- 
dency in the direction of realism. The realistic 
theories of knowledge which are being put forward 
at the present time form a moment in an ideologi- 
cal succession which goes back, through Pragma- 
tism and Theory of the Absolute, to Criticism. 
Various neo-realistic theories were then passed in 
review, and a comparison instituted between the 
modern doctrine of immediate awareness, and 
the Thomistic doctrine of introspection, according 
to which the mind intuits subject and object in 
their cognitive relation in every act or appre- 
hension. Finally the various theories were 
considered in regard to the problem of truth. 
The one positive and ultimate criterion admitted 
by realism was declared to be objective evidence. 
This at the same time determines assent and is 
its epistemological justification. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mow. Institute of British Architects, 8.30.—Presentation of the 
Royal Gold Medal. . 

Tvrs. Horticultural, 3.—‘ Recent Investigations on the Production 
of Plant Food in the Soil,’ Dr. E. J. Russell. (Fourteenth 
Masters Memorial Lecture.) 

Wep. British Numismatic, 8.—‘A Guide to the Silver Coins of 
Edward VL.,’ the President. 

— Geological, 8.—'On a New Eurypterid from the Belgian Coal 
Measures,’ Prof. Xavier Stainier ; ‘On a Fossiliferous Lime- 
stone from the North Sea,’ Mr. K. B. Newton ; ‘The Origin 
of the Tin-Ore Deposits of Kinta District, Perak (Federated 
Malay States), Mr. W. R. Jones. 








FINE ARTS 


—_e—. 


Monograph on Leonardo da Vinei’s ‘Mona 
Lisa.’ By John R. Eyre. (Grevel & 
Co., 5s. net.) 


Tue world-famous picture in the Louvre 
is only in a relatively minor degree the 
subject of Mr. Eyre’s monograph. The 
post of honour belongs rather to a picture 
recently at Isleworth, but now temporarily 
in the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston, 
U.S.A., which the author, with some 
temerity, sets out to prove, from historical 
evidence, to be an original and authentic 
version from the hand of the master. The 
work of the connoisseur, apparently, has 
gone before, for there is a mysterious re- 
ference in the Preface to “ the unequivocal 
opinion of one of the greatest of living 
judges of the works of old masters,’ whose 
identity is not further revealed, although 
we are afforded a glimpse of the financial 
sequel of some of his artistic judgments, 
intended, doubtless, to show that he is a 
safe man to follow. Mr. Eyre therefore 
accepts his opinion without more ado, 
and although, as he says, it seemed at first 
almost hopeless to attempt to shake the 
traditions of four centuries as to the Louvre 
picture being the one and only version, yet, 
in the light of this discovery or act of 
faith, this mocd proves to be only tran- 
sient, and he finds the evidence to be 
in a condition of incipient instability. 
This seems a singularly unfortunate 
prelude to any real examination of the 





historical evidence bearing upon any 
point. The true perspective of events is 
lost at the outset. Mr. Eyre has obviously 
read a great deal of Leonardo literature, 
but he has read it with a single purpose— 
to reinforce a preconceived opinion—and 
to any mind not already convinced by the 
mysterious processes of connoisseurship 
his book will quite fail to carry conviction. 
There is a certain inherent improbability 
in the idea of more than one original of 
the ‘ Mona Lisa.’ Leonardo was far more 
ready to conceive than to execute. The 
latter he describes as “a servile act,’’ “‘ to 
devise ” being, by contrast, the act of the 
master. With the possible exception of 
the ‘ Vierge aux Rochers,’ which, as 
recently discovered documents show, was 
governed by special necessities, there is no 
evidence to suggest that he ever executed 
two versions of the same composition. The 
necessity of complete proof is therefore 
intensified. But the very first links of 
the chain are weak. They are concerned 
with the date of the picture and the letters 
of Fra Nuvolaria to Isabella d’Este. 


All that can be ascertained with any 
degree of certainty as to date is that the 
picture was painted between April, 1500, 
when Leonardo had returned to Florence, 
and the time of his being summoned away 
to Milan in May, 1506. The two most 
recent of Leonardo’s biographers, W. von 
Seidlitz and Sirén, both hold the view that 
the picture was not begun until the 
spring of 1503, that is, immediately after 
Leonardo had returned to Florence from 
his pericd of service as an engineer under 
Cesar Borgia in the Romagna. This later 
date would still be quite consistent with 
Vasari’s statement that Leonardo hed 
laboured upon it during four years, and it 
is also borne out by the comparative 
maturity of the sitter, Mona Lisa having 
been a bride so recentlyas the year 1495. 
These considerations serve, at any rate, 
to show how rash is the proposition 
advanced by Mr. Eyre, that two of the 
four pictures seen in Leonardo’s studio in 
April, 1501, by Fra Nuvolaria, were ver- 
sions of the * Mona Lisa.’ The first of 
these letters, after describing the un- 
finished cartoon for the Madonna with 
St. Anne in the Annunziata as the only 
work upon which Leonardo had been 
engaged since his arrival in Florence, 
contains the words which Mr. Eyre thinks 
have reference to two ‘ Mona Lisas’: “* two 
of his assistants are painting portraits, 
and from time to time he lends a hand to 
one or other of them ” (‘‘ dui suoi garzoni 
fano retrati et lui a le volte in aleuno mette 
mano’’). The most natural inference to be 
drawn from this letter is that made by 
Mr. H. P. Horne, namely, that, if Fra 
Nuvolaria is trustworthy, Leonardo hed 
not then begun the portrait of Mona 
Lisa. The category of works painted by 
his assistants, and touched in parts by the 
master, may well have been considerable, 
and Fra Nuvolaria’s words do not admit 
of identification. But how utterly different 
is the suggestion which they convey 
from that of the genesis of the ‘ Mona 
Lisa ’ as seen in Vasari’s narrative, where 
mention is made of musicians being hired 
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to play to the sitter while the painter was 
at work! That the portrait in the Louvre, 
the authenticity of which has reigned un- 
challenged through the centuries, could be 
described in the year of its creation by one 
who knew the painter personally as a 
portrait painted by an assistant with 
occasional aid from the master, is surely 
inherently and conclusively improbable. 
It is only one of numerous improbabilities 
upon which Mr. Eyre founds his argument. 








PICTURES OF THE DUTCH AND 
EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 


THe works which Messrs. Agnew describe 
-as in our heading (we hardly know why, for 
there has been a school of later Dutch 
painters, and probably all the Dutch pictures 
here antedate all the English) come from a 
single private collection, the owner of whicn 
is showing them in aid of the British Red 
‘Cross Society. Arranged as we see them 
here, with the British on one side of the 
room and the Dutch on the other, the pic- 
tures when compared do not bolster up our 
‘pride of race; and, though patriotically we 
might raise the plea that the finest work of 
English artists is not represented, it is not 
to be denied that, if price be a measure of 
esteem, the English exhibits belong to the 
golden age of our painting. Typical ex- 
amples of the artists most highly prized 
among us, they nevertheless lack distinction 
when compared with the modest works 
facing them, and at first sight it would 
certainly appear that there is something a 
little common either in our art or in the 
judgment of the class which settles the 
examples of it that are to be regarded as 
pre-eminent. 

Leaving the patriotic full liberty to 
‘distribute their weight as comfortably as may 
be on the horns of this cilemma, let us admit 
that the circumstances of the time dispose 
us—and we think all amateurs experiencs 
‘the same tendency—to value more highly 
than ever the little masters of Holland of 
the seventeenth century. There are two 
portraits by Rembrandt here, yet it is 
‘certainly not the famous Rembrandt's Cook 
(43), nor in any pre-eminent degree is it 
even Rembrandt's Father with a Medallion 
on a Gold Chain (42), which, in our view, 
-outclasses the swagger and showiness of 
English eighteenth-century painting as it is 
here displayed. No, it is the unobtrusive 
background of homely little pictures which, 
a3 the visitor looks at them, gradually lead 
up to really but three or four perfect master- 
pieces: Terborch’s Mandoline Player (28), 
with its finely wrought pigment suggesting 
.@ tradition of methods hardly broken from 
the time of Memline or Van Eyck ; Ruysdael’s 
magisterial Landscape with Figures (26), 
which, indeed, within its dimensions of 
aout a yard square differs from the others 
In presenting a composition of almost 
heroic proportions; and above all the two 
poems in out-of-door lighting by Van 
Ostade and Van der Capelle—Landscape 
and Figures (33) and Court Scene (47)—in 
which technical sensibility is cultivated to 
@ mystic and religious intensity. Rarely in 
European painting has this reverence for 
familiar methods prevailed long enough 
to win to such positive, if in these instances 
somewhat narrow, achievement. Restless 


‘by nature, obsessed with the obvious ambi- 
tions which in politics demand a strong 
foreign policy, we no sooner satiate our 
zest of discovery than we grow slack or 
sigh for new worlds to conquer. The 
history of our painting is a record of promises 





golden but unfulfilled, and it has come to 
be almost a maxim with many critics that 
intense vitality is never to be found except 
in the innovator. Yet how lovely is the 
contentment with the things they know of 
these homely Dutchmen, blessed with the 
phlegmatic temperament which, if we valued 
it more, might prove so useful a corrective 
to the Western itch for progress! When, as 
here, these qualities of calm and continuous 
development have free scope, they impart 
an air of aristocracy. These painters look 
well born, confident of their origin. For 
each of them the method of his master was 
within a very little good enough, and if they 
worked for bourgeois patrons, their art as 
art does not look parvenu. 

We doubt if oil-paint, though here united 
with a somewhat stereotyped vision and 
ringing the changes on but a few schemes of 
design, has often been more exquisitely laid 
than in the four pictures just mentioned. In 
the Ostade the perfect acceptance of a narrow 
range of experience, which yet includes all 
the essentials of existence, makes the 
picture unusually poignant ; the little farm 
and the domestic animals, the farm-hands, 
the road which is also a watercourse, have an 
elemental simplicity as typifying permanent 
conditions, and the little panel would be at 
home if surrounded by the art of China or of 
ancient Greece. 

Among the pictures which afford the 
backing of these the capital works of the 
collection may be mentioned the Ruins of 
Brederode Castle (34) by Hobbema, a Snow 
Scene (35) by Ruysdael, and an unusually 
freely sketched Coast Scene (36) by Van 
Goyen. Ochterveldt’s Music Lesson (29) is 
more carefully drawn than is customary 
with him, and somewhat resembles Terborch. 
Hals’s Boy Reading (40) is a good example of 
the painter, if not quite comparable with 
the plump lady with folded hands in the 
National Gallery. The head is here more 
jerky in its drawing, but it gives well the 
lax expression of the youth rapt in his 
book and, as an unsympathetic elder might 
put it, “‘ wool-gathering.”” Hals had consider- 
able power of indicating the characteristics 
of the different ages of his sitters by other 
than the obvious devices of rosiness and 
wrinkles. Rembrandt’s portrait of his 
father, already referred to, is well known as 
a fine work. The impasto, excessive for 
purposes of rendering form, has a certain 
virtue as expressing an idealist’s delight in 
tough and fibrous qualities, a virtue which 
reappears in art in Ribot and in the land- 
scapes of Dupré. 

Among the English pictures Crome’s 
Woodland Scene (20) might well be 
beckoned across to the Dutch side of 
the room. Constable’s Harwich (14) has 
some pristine virtue in the painting of 
the sea, but an easier and rather showy 
generalization gives to the painting of the 
sky the look of having been done by an older 
man whose interest had slackened, although 
examination of the canvas reveals no sign 
of any repainting. Reynolds in Miss Mary 
Pelham (16) and Gainsborough in Mr. 
William Pearce (10) are respectable, but 
in the calm atmosphere set up by Ostade 
and Van der Capelle seem restlessly anxious 
to improve themselves—experimentally, but 
without making very severe research. 








THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT 
PAINTERS. 


Ir is difficult to write in terms of much 
appreciation of this exhibition. Several of 
the Society’s most capable members are not 
represented, and the abstraction of very few 





lums may leave a bun dull and doughy. 

e inclusion of many military portraits 
may add to the popularity of the show, but, 
if the later developments of the British 
army are not overrated, its officers deserve 
something better than the policy of muddling 
through which is usually practised on them 
by modern British portrait painters. 

Mr. J. J. Shannon’s Walter S. Keigwin (7) 
and Mr. Richard Jack’s portrait of Lieut. 
R. J. Jack (39) are two outstanding examples 
of a general demonstration of what an 
enormous space of khaki becomes in the 
hands of painters who are not born colourists. 
It is not at the distance of a few yards that 
khaki is designed to confound itself with 
mud. In these also, as with the bulk of the 
exhibits, we feel that elaboration of modelling 
in the hands of the average professional 
portrait painter does not make for a high 
standard of definition of form, but rather 
evades it. As his form becomes more fully 
stated, it becomes amorphous, and his 
volumes seem moulded on no definitely 
apprehended axes. This failing is the rule 
of the profession rather than the exception, 
though, if we compare such a typically post- 
Sargent production as Mr. W. Murray’s 
Second-Lieut. W. Barnett, K.O.Y.L.I. (108), 
with a pre-Sargent portrait such as that by 
Mr. Mouat Loudan (110) alongside, we must 
allow that the influence of the Academician 
has made for improvement in this direction. 
His own contributions, however, on this 
occasion would hardly suggest it. They 
depend rather on a tricky linear emphasis, 
and do not rise above the indifferent average. 
Mr. Fiddes Watt does so a little in his 
Albert Gray, Esq., K.C. (28), an uninspired, 
but not incompetent portrait, like a good 
example by Mr. Solomon. Miss Anna Airy 
in Miss Grace Jones (93) treats the head more 
briskly than most of her confréres, but the 
colour-scheme is sickly rather than fresh, as 
by the conjunction of youth and spring 
blossom we assume she intended it to be. 
Mr. Herbert Olivier, amongst a number of 
weak studies for his Academy group, has one 
of General Huquet (139), characteristic and 
expressive in the movement caught. 








VORTICIST EXHIBITION AT THE 
DORE GALLERIES. 


THE Vorticists, loosely included by journal- 
ists among the Futurists of yesterday, were 
also the Cubists of the day before, and the 
name clearly fits better the present work of 
Messrs. Wyndham Lewis and Wadsworth 
than any previously coined. They certainly 
fill their canvases with systems of interacting 
movement, the co-ordinations and antagon- 
isms of which are admirably stressed by a 
use of colour very similar to that of any other 
capable designer. Their designs are now 
virtually rectilinear, the small sharp curve 
occasionally introduced as a kind of knot 
being used not for purposes of transition, 
but rather to envenom the clash of opposing 
forces. To speak of such a design as a 
vortex reveals, it is true, little but what any 
artistically trained mind would already 
appreciate in it, but at least it is nota 
mystification. 

We doubt if Mr. Wyndham Lewis's 
Introduction will add much to the enlighten- 
ment of critics. He points out that the 
significance of an object in nature, revealed 
by our senses of sight, smell, and heat, and 
our knowledge of its history, cannot fully 
be conveyed by imitating a corner of it 
(most artists, we submit, escape condemna- 
tion by professing a less inclusive pro- 
gramme). ‘These influences, he says, ‘‘ weld 
themselves into an hallucination or dream 
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(which all the highest art has been) with a 
mathematic of its own.” That is true, but, 
in proportion as analogy disappears between 
the fabric of the dream and the appeals to 
sense by which its subject-matter came 
within the ken of the dreamer, it is difficult 
to decide what unit other than his whole 
life has been distilled into any given dream. 

This is our condition. We see on one 
canvas a vortex, on another a second vortex. 
They differ slightly, but are all generalized 
to vagueness in spite of extreme incisiveness 
in the means of expression. Moreover, 
while it is difficult to define the significance 
of these schemes of movement, there is, to 
our mind, much in human experience which 
they do not express in the least. 

When to Mr. Punch’s policeman one of 
these artists declared that his picture re- 
presented the spirit of Spring, that worthy 
responded, “Oh, nonsense! come along 
with me. Don’t I know a plan when I see 
it?” The word is a just one: these 
designs are plans, with no distinction between 
upright and horizontal—that is to say, no 
sense of weight, of the pull of the earth. 
Doubtless, these distinctions are not in the 
ultimate sense fundamental, but even the 
idea of spring is almost too concrete for 
expression in a stark world of ideas wherein 
is no aspiration. 

These objections are provisional, Mr. Lewis 
being as, alas! is usual—too busy pointing 
out the inadequacy of other methods of 
painting to have space adequately to 
explain his own. 

We regard the work of these two artists 
with a certain respectful interest, not in the 
least because we do not understand their 
own explanation of its principles, but because 
not unfrequently it appears to have con- 
siderable beauty, and beauty of a quite 
painterlike order. Of their adherents on 
the present occasion, Mr. Roberts has 
woefully come to grief in a series of sickly 
cloying colour-schemes, while Mr. Bomberg 
has a very pretty water-colour design of 
pseudo-calligraphie character which is not 
numbered. It appears to us further that 
the catalogue has transposed Nos. B and C 
among the contributions of Mr. Nevinson, 
who along with Mr. Adeney seems out of 
place in this particular gallery. 








A WOLVERHAMPTON ARTIST, 
MR. V. DE VILLE. 


At the Wolverhampton Municipal Art 
Gallery there is an exhibition of sixty-four 
pictures, large and small, and the same 
number of studies, uniform in size, in oil, by 
a local painter, who is, we believe, also 
engaged in business, Mr. V. De Ville. The 
show is an example of the extraordinary 
industry of an artist who is self-trained, but 
who is also the possessor of a remarkable 
natural endowment. His work has been 
seen on the Continent and to some extent in 
London. We do not call to mind a case 
quite equal to this. Given these conditions, 
it is not surprising to find that the artist has 
been fundamentally influenced by the work 
of other men. The surprising thing is that 
his work gives evidence that all the influences 
have been those of the finest painters of the 
modern school. What Mr. De Ville might 
have arrived at if he had received the 
training his powers deserved it is impos- 
sible to say. Here at Wolverhampton is the 
evidence of talent. Fine, sometimes quite 
brilliant colouring, life, vigour, selection, and 
a distinguished, though in part derivative 
technique, are the gifts of this at present 
little-known but fertile landscape painter. 


K. P. 





THE SYDNEY SALE. 

MEssrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY sold at 
Frognal, Chislehurst, on the 7th inst., the pictures 
belonging to the late Mr. Robert Marsham 
Townshend. The highest price was realized by 
a three-quarter-length portrait of Madame Vigée 
Le Brun, in white dress, lace collar and cuffs, 
— by herself, and presented to Earl Sydney 

y the Empress Eugénie in memory of her son, 
the Prince Imperial, which fetched 6,9307. The 
sale also included: Portrait of the Protector, 
Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, on panel, 
1101. 5s. Zoffany, A Portrait Group, in a Land- 
scape, of Lords Robert, Thomas, Vere, and 
Montagu Bertie, and Thomas Farrington, Esq., 
2731. Gilbert Stuart, Thomas, first Viscount 
Sydney, three-quarter-length, wearing blue coat, 
white cravat, and lace cuffs, 136]. 10s. Gains- 
borough, Miss Marsham, half-length, in white 
dress and high coiffure, 3,6007. John Wootton, 
Sir Robert Walpole, in green hunting costume, 
to the right a groom holding a hunter, with 
hounds in the foreground, 294/. Sir P. Lely, 
half-length portrait of a Youth of the Bettinson 
Family, in brown coat slashed at sleeve, white 
vest open at neck, 178/. 10s. Romney, John 
Thomas, second Viscount Sydney, half-length 
facing right, wearing blue coat, yellow vest, and 
white cravat, 7851. Reynolds, George Selwyn, 
half-length, wearing green coat, powdered wig, 
and white cravat, 7351. 





THE GILBEY SALE. 


THE collections of engravings and pictures 
belonging to the late Sir Walter Gilbey were sold 
at Elsenham Hall last week by Messrs. Christie. 

The engravings were dispersed on Wednesday, 
the 9th inst., and included the following: The 
Card-Players, after J. Opie, by J. Dean, first 
state, 52/. Mary, Duchess of Ancaster, after T. 
Hudson, by J. McArdell, proof before all letters, 
and before the plate was cleaned, 173/. After 
Reynolds: Mrs. Abington as the Comic Muse, by 
J. Watson, first state, 941. Lady Bampfylde, 
by T. Watson, first published state, 2317. Mrs, 
Pelham feeding Chickens, by W. Dickinson, fine 
impression, 2201. The Countess of Salisbury, by 
V. Green, 731. Lady Elizabeth Taylor, by W. 
Dickinson, fine impression, 84/. The Ladies 
Waldegrave, by V. Green, first state, 420/. 

On Thursday, the 10th: The Sportsman’s 
Return, after Morland, by W. Ward, in colours, 
1131. Drawings: H. Alken, Fox-hunting, a set 
of four, in one frame (Breaking Cover, The Gate, 
The Stream, and The Finish), 1361. ; Fox-hunting, 
a set of three, in one frame (Breaking Cover, At 
Fault, and Full Cry), 1367. S. Howitt, Fox- 
hunting, a set of four (Putting Hounds in Cover, 
Away, Full Cry, and The Death), 168/. 

The Morlands were the principal features of 
the pictures sold on Friday, the 11th, three of 
them realizing over 1,0001. each. H. Alken, The 
Grand Leicestershire Steeplechase, March 12th, 
1829, a set of eight (The Start; Symptoms of 
Distress; Going the Pace; The Field becomes 
Select, the Captain Still Leading; A Rich Scene, 
and such as no other County can Exhibit; Dick 
Christian’s Last Fall, commonly called ‘*A 
Header”; The Climax of Disaster; and The 
Winning-Post at  Billesden Coplow), 1,3121. 
S. Alken, Coursing Subjects, a set of four 
(Unkennelling, Slipping So-Ho, The Twin 
Lu-Lu, and The Kill), 1992. 10s. J. Ferneley, 
A Favourite Hunter of H. de Burgh, Esq., 
in a stable with a groom, 2107. Ben Marshall, 
Capt. Barrington Price, with his favourite 
hunter, in a landscape, with a groom, 2201. 
G. Morland, The Cottage-Door, 1,365/.; The 
Fox Inn, 9031.; Wreckers, 472/.; Pheasant- 
shooting, and Partridge-shooting, a pair, 714l. ; 
Innocence Alarmed; or, The Flash in the Pan, 
1,0501.; Winter, Ale-house Door, 892/.; Tra- 
vellers, a forest scene, with a group of gipsies 
resting and refreshing, 5461.; A Gipsy Encamp- 
ment, 4201. ; The Dram, the door of an inn, with 
a@ woman serving a drink to a peasant, 1,2071. ; 
The Effects of Youthful Extravagance and 
Idleness, an interior, with a peasant seated on a 
bed, his wife standing, mending linen, a girl 
blowing a fire, and a boy resting on the floor, 
2521. ; Gathering Wood, 210/.; The Death of the 
Fox, 273l1.; The Merciless Bailiff, 315/.; The 
Dipping-Well, 241/.; The Deserter’s Farewell, 
241l. J. N. Sartorius, Stag-hunting, 2201. ; 
Coursing Scenes, a set of four (The Start, In Full 
Cry, The Death, and The Return), 2527. W. 
Shayer, Sen., Going to the Fair, 2411. G. Stubbs, 
The Haymakers, 441/.; The Reapers, 4411. ; 
Portrait of Eclipse, in a landscape, with Mr. 
Wildman and his sons, 735/.; Portrait of Gim- 
crack, with jockey up, in a landscape, 2311. ; 
Portrait of Eclipse, a sketch from life, 4301. 





MUSIC 
—@—— 


Granville Bantock. By H. O. Anderton. 
** Living Masters of Music.”” (John Lane,. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


Most worthy to be included in a series of 
British masters of music is Prof. Granville 
Bantock of Birmingham. Indeed, it is a 
little odd that his name had not appeared 
in the announcements of a series which 
includes only Sir Edward Elgar and Sir 
Henry J. Wood at present. For it is safe 
to say that, quite apart from his original 
compositions, Prof. Bantock is one of tle 
real powers in British music to-day and a 
potent worker for good, the wielder of a 
great and a genuine influence. In tle 
North, where he is best known, he is almost 
worshipped, especially by candidates for 
competitive honours, who have long 
realized that in him they have, if a 
severe judge, also a just one. Of there 
facts Mr. H. O. Anderton has made tle 
most in his interesting brochure. 

By a happy chance Mr. Anderton wes 
for a long time in almost daily com- 
munication with Prof. Bantock. He came 
thus to know the man as hardly another 
can know him: his aims, whether in life or 
in music; his enthusiasms, his likes, his 
dislikes, even his idiosyncrasies. He has 
idicsyncrasies, and would be the last to 
deny the fact. Though very British, in 
the best sense of the term, he is also 
strongly inclined to Oriental things. He 
is Oriental sometimes not only in tke 
idiom of his music, but also in its luxuriant 
development, witness his master work, 
the setting of ‘Omar Khayyam.’ All 
this his biographer duly notes. But the 
intimate friendship has happily not led 
the author to gloss over the peculiarities 
of his subject. The result is a biography, 
admirable in the portrait it draws, and 
a miniature model of what such things 
should be. 

But apart from the biography tke 
book is very useful in that it gives one 
a complete idea of the musician’s aims, 
and shows us clearly his development 
from the early days of his pupilage at tle 
Royal Academy of Music down to tke 
composition of ‘Fifine at the Fair,’ 
‘ Atalanta,’ and that part of ‘The Great 
God Pan ’ which has as yet been published. 
It tells us of Prof. Bantock’s efforts to 
advance choral technique, a noteworthy 
example of this object being his 
‘“‘symphonic ”’ setting for unaccompanied 
chorus of ‘ Atalanta in Calydon.’ The 
Professor is still a young man and a man 
of prodigious energy, who, as Mr. Anderton 
suggests, isin a state of musical develop- 
ment. Indeed, his zeal is not confined to 
music :— 

‘“* He began to study Morland. He bought 
books upon him. The disease increased. 
He is at present a melancholy martyr to 
Morlanditis, and buys pictures which a year 
ago he would have thrown into the dustbin.” 

This fever for a new personal idea is 
as strong now as ever in Prof. Bantock. 
His enthusiasm knows no bounds, and 
sets no limits to the subjccts over 
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which he may become enthusiastic. 
Finally, in a characteristic ‘ picture ” 
the author explains that 


“there is a sort of tropical profusion in 
Bantock’s nature. Just as he plans out 
* Kehama’ in twenty-four symphonic poems 
and sketches six Egyptian dramas, so on 
going to a new place he buys, not half a 
dozen picture postcards, but fifty to start 
with. Many people like to have a tortoise 
in their garden, but he sees some on a barrow 
and arrives home with ten.” 

Even those who cannot follow Mr. 
Anderton to the end of all his conclusions 
as tothe merits of Prof. Bantock’s musical 
~work—conclusions, be it said, invariably 
well considered, and not reached hap- 
hazard—will find the man depicted as he 
‘should be. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE programme of the concert of the 
Société Francaise at the olian Hall on the 
11th inst. included a new Pianoforte Trio by 
M. Maurice Ravel. Life and skill are strong 
features of the work. The composer is a 
master of the technique of his art, and can 
make his strength felt. There is no uncer- 
tainty; what he aims at, he achieves, 
though, at any rate at a first hearing, there 
seems more show than substance in the 
music. Effects, however piquant, do not 
always stand the test of time. The per- 
formance by M. A. Casella, Mlle. Y. Astruc, 
and M. J. Charron was good and bright. 

The programme opened with a Sonata for 
violin and pianoforte by M. Guy Weitz, in 
which the composer appears to be halting 
between the old and the new. No definite 
‘impression was created by the opening 
section. In the slow movement. the 
thematic material proved expressive, though 
the treatment of it was weak. 


M. Casella played six pianoforte solos. 
Three by E. Chabrier were light and taste- 
ful ; and the others—4A la maniére de Debussy 
and Ravel, by M. Casella, and one by 
M. Ravel himself in imitation of Chabrier— 
were all three very clever, brevity adding 
to their success. 

Madame Jane Bathori-Engel sang a cycle, 
‘* Le jardin clos,’ by M. Gabriel Fauré, which 
has only just been published; but we have 
heard more interesting songs from his pen. 
Another group of songs included delightful 
specimens by MM. Debussy and Ravel, 
which Madame Bathori-Engel rendered with 
sympathy and declamatory power. 


THE Russian season at the London Opera- 
House came to a premature end last 
week. Lack of public support is the reason 
assigned by M. Vladimir Rosing. That, we 
think, was possibly due to the somewhat 
rash act of opening with a novelty, and 
announcing unknown works for nearly the 
whole of the season. To novelties, in the 
concert-room or opera-house, the general 
public has nearly always shown itself 
indifferent, and in view of the many 
unsatisfactory operas which have been 

roduced of recent years, that attitude 
is scarcely surprising. Matters, however, 
are improving, and genuine interest in new 
works would do much to encourage com- 
posers. M. Rosing no doubt hoped that the 
popularity of Chaikovsky’s music in this 
country would make ‘ The Queen of Spades’ 
attractive, but it was not so. He is still 
making efforts to reopen the London Opera- 
House, and we hope that he may succeed. 





THE Monday Popular Concert at the 
fEolian Hall this week attracted a fairly 
good audience, and the performances of the 
London String Quartet are so excellent that 
the attendance will no doubt rapidly increase. 
The first piece on the programme was 
Dvorak’s £ flat Quartet, a favourite work 
in former years. The music may not be 
in the composer’s later and more original 
style, but it is bright and pleasant. Dr. 
Ethel Smyth’s Quartet in & minor, dedicated 
to the London String Quartet, was given 
with great refinement and point. In the 
opening of her movements she is very happy, 
that of the slow movement being specially 
impressive, but there are moments of a less 
elevated order. The programme ended with 
César Franck’s Piano Quintet. 

This afternoon at the third concert a new 
Quartet, entitled ‘Biscay,’ by Mr. J. B. 
McEwen, will be produced. 


Miss Puytuts LETT gave an interesting 
recital at the Aolian Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon, and sang with skill and earnestness. In 
Mr. G. O’Connor Morris’s setting of Mr. Barry 
Pain’s ‘The Army of the Dead’ there were 
fine passages, though the music of the last 
stanza scarcely intensified the words, which, 
indeed, seemed to call for different treatment. 
It was given for the first time, and Miss Lett 
in her rendering of it was at her best. Her 
singing of Lalo’s ‘ L’Esclave,’ Mr. Bantock’s 
clever ‘Song of the Bells, and Sir Edward 
Elgar’s ‘ Mother’s Song’ deserves praise. The 
two Roumanian folk-songs were pleasing, 
but would be more effective if sung in the 
vernacular. 


THE second Spring Season of Concerts 
at Leighton House came to a close on the 
llth inst. A_ well-selected programme 
included quartets by Beethoven and 
Glazounov ably interpreted by the London 
Quartet. Miss Carrie Tubb was the singer. 
The support hitherto given to these concerts 
justifies the Society in announcing an 
autumn season, though so early a decision 
is bold in these troublous times. 


Ir is always pleasant to hear the part- 
songs and madrigals by the great English 
composers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, particularly when they are ren- 
dered with the spirit and refinement dis- 
played on Wednesday evening at the AXolian 
Hall by the Oriana Madrigal Society under 
their able conductor, Mr. Ch. Kennedy Scott. 
The healthy music makes a strong and direct 
appeal. 

Mr. Gervase Elwes gave a powerful render- 
ing of the songs in Dr. Vaughan Williams’s 
“On Wenlock Edge,’ the striking accom- 
panying instrumental music being in the 
able hands of the Philharmonic String 
Quartet and Mr. Scott at the pianoforte. 
The applause between each song was, how- 
ever, disturbing. 

Grieg’s two Psalms for mixed chorus, with 
baritone solo (Mr. Herbert Langley), are 
interesting. The quaint music is of folk 
character. It is based on old Norwegian 
church melodies, and these, like many 
tunes of the sort, may have been borrowed 
from secular sources. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sux. Special Concert. 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
‘ives.-Sat. Promenade Concerts, 8, Royal Albert Hall. 
Moy. Ethel Grow's Vocal Recital, 8.30, Bech-tein Hall. 
l uvns, Solomon's Pianoforte Recital, 3, Queen’s Hall, 

~ lrene St. Claire's Concert, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 
Fr. Philharmonic String Quartet, 3, 4 lian Hall. 





*To CORRESPONDENTS.—J. W. H.—A. K.—F. W. F.— 
A. H. J.—C. H.—Received. 


We do notundertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





Dramatic Gossip. 


At the end of last week Messrs. Frank 
Curzon and Gerald du Maurier produced 
‘Gamblers All,’ by May Martindale, at 
Wyndham’s Theatre. The first act held 
some promise of justification of the title. 
The gambling of Sir George Langworthy, 
stockbroker (Mr. Charles V. France), is 
contrasted with the gambling at cards 
of his wife (Madge Titheradge), and we 
imagined that the apparent ne er-do-well 
(Mr. Gerald du Maurier) and the man of 
mystery (Mr. Lewis Waller) would prove 
themselves gamblers also, perhaps, by 
way of contrast, of the finest, most 
altruistic sort—men who did not calculate 
on overreaching their fellows or attempt to 
rid themselves of the burden of time, but 
who under the cloak of insouciance were 
risking their lives in some great cause. 

The second act, placed in a gambling house 
with the inevitable stage raid—the polite 
police inspector on arrival expresses his 
sorrow at putting the lady spider under 
arrest—assured us that no further serious 
reflection was contemplated, and we relaxed 
our mood to that of expecting light 
entertainment. In spite of the intro- 
duction of a revolver and some intricate 
complications from which we were only able 
to gather the idea that a sister’s sense of 
service might be concentrated on a brother 
to the total obliteration of any broader sense 
of responsibility, we left the theatre with a 
distinct sense that the play had served as 
recuperation for the realities of life. This is 
no mean accomplishment, for which all 
concerned merit praise. 


For a good laugh without fear of after 
thought to detract from its heartiness we 
can recommend ‘The Green Flag,’ by 
Keble Howard, at the Vaudeville. True, 
it owes its success entirely to Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier ; but it is good to have a play 
written round the old theme of a woman being 
caught in a man’s bedroom which is not only 
void of all offence, but also gives a well- 
tried favourite a chance of tendering some 
sound advice. Mr. Bourchier keeps the 
audience laughing almost through two acts, 
and even upsets the gravity of such seasoned 
performers as Constance Collier and Lilian 
Braithwaite. The unfolding of a sort of 
plot in the first act might, perhaps, be shorn 
of some detail, but any feeling of tediousness 
is more than dissipated before the end. 


Art the Coronet Theatre a season of French 
plays acted by the Grand Guignol Company 
began on Monday, the first week’s programme 
consisting of four short pieces. On the first 
night, however, a special performance was 
given in aid of the French Red Cross, when 
a number of variety turns, in English, took 
the place of one of the French pieces. Of 
the three plays, only one, *‘ Le Baiser dans la 
Nuit,’ was of the special character associated 
with the Grand Guignol Theatre. M. Maurice 
Level’s little drama deals with the revenge 
in kind of a man whose cast-off mistress 
has thrown vitriol at him and destroyed 
his sight. ‘The wonderful acting of Renée 
Gardés and M. Chaumont gave the 
slightly artificial horror of the play an 
almost overwhelming effect of realism, 
which was too strong for some of the 
audience, in spite of the fact that they 
had been prepared for it by a synopsis 
supplied with the programme. The other two 
plays escaped banality, and were made 
extremely amusing by the excellence of 
the acting. The whole cast, though small, 
worked with exceptional vivacity and 
obviously enjoyed itself. 
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Le Paquetage du Convalescent 


CEUVRE D’ASSISTANCE AUX SOLDATS FRANCAIS ET ALLIES 
Fondée le 1° Novembre 1914.—Insertion 4 l’Officiel du 8 Janvier 1915 


Siége Social: 22, Boulevard des Capucines, PARIS. Téléph. : GUT. 72-17. 





SOUS LA PRESIDENCE D'HONNEUR DE 
M. MAURICE DONNAY, de Il’Academie Francaise 


ET SOUS LE PATRONAGE DE 
M. le Professeur MARFAN, de Académie de Médecine de Paris; 
M. FROMENT-MEURICE, Conseiller municipal du VIII° arrondissement ; 
M. EMILE HARET, Membre du Conseil du Surveillance de |’Assistance Publique. 


CONSEIL D’ADMINISTRATION 


Présidente: Baronne MICHEL PETER; Secrétaire générale: Comtesse de VALENCIA; 
Vice-Présidentes: M™ MAURICE DONNAY ; Trésorier: M. REUBELL; 
J.-J. MANN; Avocat-Conseil: M. KENNERLEY HALL; 
Secrétaire adjointe: M™* JORDY | Secrétaire de Vestiaire: M"* BUTTERWORTH. 
DELEGUES 


Miss LILY BUTLER; M™ BOULAIN; M™ MARFAN; M. MANN; 
Mr. and Mrs. SOMERVILLE STORY. 





LE Paquetage du Convalescent est une ceuvre d’assistance du blessé convalescent Frangais ou Allié. 

Son but est de fournir au soldat convalescent tout ce qui lui est matériellement nécessaire. 

Les convalescents réintégrés dans leurs foyers, réformés de la guerre, font l’objet de la sollicitude de l’uvre, 
qui les habille, leur procure des places. 

Un Ouvroir est adjoint 4 l’CEuvre et procéde a la confection de toutes les piéces de vétements utiles (vétements 
d’hoépital, sous-vétement, lainage, linge, etc.). 

Afin d'atteindre efficacement les intéressés, ’CEuvre se tient en rapport avee chacun des hopitaux militaires et 
depots de convalescents de Paris et du département de la Seine, ceux-ci informés par la Direction du Service de 
Sante qu’ils pourront s’adresser 4 l’CEuvre. 


Nos soldats sortant des hopitaux ont besoin de vetements chauds; les mutiles de la guerre ont besoin de 
vetements de toute nature: l’Giuvre les leur fournit, Ils ont besoin de travailler: l’@uvre s’occupe de leur 
trouver du travail, 

Nous demandons a tous aide en argent, aide en nature, vétements, chaussures, linge (usagés ou non), ete. Nous 
demandons aux personnes qui connaissent des places vacantes de bien vouloir nous les signaler. 

La correspondance doit étre adressee a la Présidente, au Siege social. 

Les dons en argent a M, REUBELL, trésorier, 23, rue de Marignan ou au Siége social, 22, boulevard des 
Capucines. 

Les vétements au Secretariat du Siege social. 

L’Guvre fait également prendre les paquets a domicile, Pricre d’avertir par carte postale ou par tele- 
phone (Gutenberg 72-17). 

Les vétements sont remis & chaque soldat directement. 


Materials and garments (flannel shirts are especially needed) should be New, in order to avoid delay 
with the customs. 
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WHY NOT CALL 
IN AN EXPERT? 


Tuose who possess gardens frequently need expert 
advice on one or other of the many problems with 
which they are confronted. Which bulbs to grow— 
what varieties of roses are -the best for a particular 
garden—how to increase the fertility of the soil— 
how to prevent disease. | 


aon Ge 


Such advice in all subjects appertaining to the 
art and science of 


Present Day Gardening 


may be obtained—at a cost of threepence per week— 
by subscribing to the 


Gardeners’ Chronicle 


(THREEPENCE WEEKLY) 


The Leading Horticultural Journal of the World. 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR. 
Subscription - 15s. per annum, post free. 


A specimen copy sent free on application to: 
The Publisher (Dept. M.), 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
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